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RIGHT AND HUMAN PERSONALITY IN THE 
HISTORY OF THOUGHT. 


GIORGIO DEL VECCHIO. 


HE philosophy of law or right, as the name implies, 
is made up of philosophy and jurisprudence. Hence 
it is sometimes presented as jurisprudence raised to a plane 
of universality, and again as philosophy applied to a special 
field, namely law or right. If we take this second defini- 
tion, the dependence of the philosophy of right upon 
general philosophy is evident; but even if the philosophy 
of right is viewed as emanating from jurisprudence—a 
projection, as it were, of jurisprudence into the world of 
general ideas—its doctrines necessarily participate in the 
dominant philosophy of the day, since they translate back 
into philosophical terms the philosophical spirit which 
has more or less consciously found expression in the posi- 
tive data of jurisprudence. The philosophy of right springs 
from that part of law and jurisprudence which is more 
directly in contact with philosophical thought and more 
immediately influenced by it. 

Philosophical speculation and philosophy of right have, 
therefore, been closely and constantly connected historic- 
ally. In classical antiquity the proper term would be 
‘‘mixed’’ rather than ‘‘connected.”” Jurisprudence in the 
strict sense did not have a great scientific development in 
Greece and philosophers did not feel the need of bringing 
their doctrines in this field into well-defined rappcrt with 
positive legal institutions, whereas this relation between 
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speculative justice and judicial fact, however understood 
and determined, is an essential part of the philosophy of 
right. The balance between jurisprudence and philosophy 
was imperfect because jurisprudence was as yet inadequate; 
hence philosophy of right among the Greeks was taken up 
into general philosophy and to a certain extent absorbed 
therein. 

Among the Romans the opposite was the case; no ade- 
quate philosophy corresponded to the great efflorescence of 
law and jurisprudence. The doctrines of the Stoa cer- 
tainly exercised a profound influence upon Roman lawyers 
and had a considerable réle not only in legal science but 
also in the formation and historical development of legal 
institutions. In the Stoa’s imperious, austere, and cosmo- 
politan doctrines, sublime in their rigidity, Roman lawyers 
recognized the same ideal which the Roman people had 
endeavored and were still endeavoring to realize through 
their laws and their institutions of peace and war. For this 
profound reason, Stoic theories became the foundation of 
the philosophy of right in Rome. The doctrine of jus 
naturale as there constituted was certainly on the one hand 
an outcome of the internal development of Roman positive 
law, especially of the jus gentitum; but on the other hand, 
it also reflected Greek speculative activities which had not 
perhaps found great acceptance in Rome. On this basis— 
let us note incidentally—we believe that opposing theses, 
held as is well known by Voigt and Hildenbrand, can be 
reconciled. 

In the Roman world, however, the philosophy of right 
did not make extensive systematic progress because of the 
lack of research in general philosophy. Speculative ele- 
ments are indeed found in rich abundance in Roman juris- 
prudence; but these are not themselves the object of a 
real scientific investigation. They are not brought out 
and systematized in abstract form. Thus, while Greek 
thought represents right absorbed by philosophy, Roman 
thought represents philosophy mixed and actively fused 
in right. The two bodies of thought remain, however, the 
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classic sources of the philosophy of right, which, through 
all its historical progress, has had to derive speculative 
elements from the Greek world and juridical elements from 
the Roman. 

Human nature also, especially in Greek inquiry, had 
been considered in its more general aspects. But as a rule, 
especially in his relations to law and right, the man had 
been identified with the citizen in Greece as well as in 
Rome. Just because the individual’s absolute need of the 
state had stood out clearly, it was only in those who were 
in possession of civil rights that human personality appeared 
to philosophers as complete. There was indeed the pkilo- 
sophical conception of what a man is ‘“‘by nature” as con- 
trasted with what he is by institution or ‘‘ convention.” 
This served certainly to mitigate the condition of non- 
citizens, strangers, and slaves who had, indeed, never been 
treated as ‘‘things”’ (res), as the strictly dogmatic construc- 
tion of ancient law would imply. However, in their 
actual working assumptions, both Greek philosophy and 
Roman jurisprudence contemplated man’s juridical per- 
sonality only as it was found verified in terms of the state. 

The analysis of the relations between - psychological 
personality and its political recognition, between rights 
rationally deduced from human nature and those which 
in the positive law of the day actually belonged to existing 
social classes, was precisely the part of ancient philoso- 
phy of law which was weakest. Theoretically, the ancient 
philosophy of law was not critical; practically, it was not 
revolutionary. 

The Christian conception of the world was in its origin 
an attempt to exalt the dignity of the human being, recog- 
nizing in man, solely as man, a divine and eternal principle, 
and, therefore, placing all men in common in an ideal order 
of equality. In this ideal order they were to be raised 
above the accidents of their various earthly lots. It is to 
be noted, however, that in such a conception the value of 
the individual is placed not so much in his actual nature as 
in a supernatural expectation or aspiration of which the 
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individual himself is capable; the seat, so to speak, of his 
moral and juridical dignity, is not really in him but above 
him. However, so long as this relation between the indi- 
vidual and the divine principle was conceived in its original 
form as a purely internal bond holding directly between 
man and the divinity above him, it was in its juridical 
implications a title or reason of freedom. But as a result 
of the gradual formation of a social power which formed a 
third term in the relationship between man and God and 
imposed its mediation as a necessary agency -to lead the 
human back to the superhuman, the same idea which at 
first had meant redemption and elevation of the individual 
was converted into an instrument for his unconditional 
subjection. The dependence which in its proper idea was 
purely spiritual and intime between man and a divine voice 
(vox divina) manifesting itself in man’s own conscience, 
became objective, external; that is, it changed into a 
hierarchical dependence of dominated men upon dominant 
men, of the subjects of divinity upon the ministers of divi- 
nity. And notwithstanding this mutation, this relation 
of dependence preserved the same characters of absolute- 
ness and of introspective evidence which were proper to it 
in its original form. 

The principle of the moral elevation of human personality, 
which belongs to the original spirit of the doctrine just 
described, became thus entangled and lost in the hierar- 
chies which encompassed not only man’s exterior activity, 
but also the intimate fountains of thought. The virtual 
dignity of the human person who was to find his adequate 
development in a transcendent future only, remained 
meanwhile in the actual world of nature a mirage. The 
principle of the divine essence of the soul and the hope of 
an eternal salvation, far from raising all men to a social 
basis of liberty, served in fact to legitimate any form of 
government or dominion, however oppressive, that was 
exercised in the name of that principle, or in relation to 
that hope. 

And yet this was all logical. Liberty is essentially the 
position of a being who is an end. But when the life of 
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man is considered not as an end, but rather as a means for 
obtaining an end which has been set for it by superior will, 
then it is no longer in itself an object of respect; it becomes 
such only in so far as it is effectively directed toward the 
prescribed end. The reason of life is placed outside life, 
and to demand during this life an absolute liberty for man 
would appear as a negation of that outside future end, as 
a wrong attitude toward that superior will. Concretely, 
it would appear as a rebellion against the organs of social 
power, which affirm themselves to be representatives and 
trustees of that power. 

Human personality as conceived by law and justice 
during the Middle Ages presents itself, therefore, as bound 
up with a philosophical doctrine. The soul of the individual 
is created and does not create; the human will is the sub- 
ject, not the author, of its law. As in the theoretical, so 
also in the practical sphere. The human mind is regulated 
by its objects. It is not the regulator of these. Aspiration 
toward liberty—the great motive force of every historical 
development—gives place, therefore, to an inextinguishable 
thirst for authority. The principle that life has a provi- 
sional value and that all depends upon a supreme and 
inconceivable will which imperiously points out the end 
for life, suffocates all initiative of individual reason, 
frustrates every attempt at free and direct speculation 
upon nature, and compels the thought of the time to con- 
verge upon a ruminating and necessarily sterile elaboration 
of preconceived dogmas; it limits action to the passive 
observance of the same. 

This passive demeanor of the spirit, submissive to exter- 
nal authority, inverts the visual angle from which human 
personality can be conceived as an absolute principle in 
the realms of metaphysics or in those of morals and juris- 
prudence. If the philosophical theory of right was to 
emerge and acquire the definite character of free science, a 
profound crisis must give occasion for restoring the lost 
sense of the essential humanity of right and for freeing the 
natural vision of what justice is from the foreign elements 
which had deformed it. 
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The return to classic fountains was the first incitement 
to such a restoration and renewal. The philosophy. of 
right began in fact to spring up at just the time when the 
growing studies of Roman law on the one hand and the 
recovered books of Aristotle’s Politics on the other, had in 
the thirteenth century brought new intellectual problems 
to the great political contests of the time. In that labori- 
ous period in which the germs of successive theories may 
easily be discovered, the theological conception of the world 
was still dominant and was still saturating with its temper 
of authority the activity of thought, giving too a peculiar 
stamp to those attempts at new speculation which were 
initiated on the foundations of the classics. This explains 
the singular and intrinsically contradictory fact pointed 
out by Oncken that the work of Aristotle was canonized by 
the scholastics and afterwards bitterly opposed by the 
first champions of modern conscience and of the method of 
observation; whereas, if Aristotle had been well known, 
exactly the contrary should logically have happened. 

A true and completely scientific reorganization of the 
philosophy of law was only possible when a corresponding 
regeneration took place in general philosophy; that is, in 
the directive principles of all knowledge. It is all a vast 
movement, eminently complex and concatenated, complet- 
ing itself by ways which are apparently different but in 
reality concurrent. It takes different names according to 
its different aspects; it is called ‘‘ Renaissance of the fine 
arts and of the natural sciences,” ‘“‘religious protest,’ 
‘“‘reform of method,” ‘‘beginning of modern philosophy,” 
finally the establishment upon an independent basis of the 
science of natural right, which is merely the traditional and 
classical name of the philosophy of right. It is all a proc- 
ess of emancipation of the spirit, a triumph—long in prep- 
aration and achieved by laborious and sometimes bloody 
struggles—of reason and human personality which now 
takes on new consciousness of its force and sovereign 
dignity in every department of life. 

This great revolution must be considered more closely 
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in order to disclose the connection between the philosophi- 
cal conception of human nature and its application in the 
theory of right. 

What distinguishes the new age from the preceding and 
determines the new direction of all thought is in general 
this great capital fact: man, who in the Middle Ages 
derived his worth and personal standing from an external 
principle and looked upon himself and the world only 
through prisms of dogma, set before him by higher author- 
ity, has recourse now to his own reason and relies on this as 
on the highest criterion of truth, and thus places himself 
in direct relation with nature. 

This is the general principle which shows also the psy- 
chological meaning of the vast and profound crisis in human 
development. The new position of the human spirit 
partly represented a return to the classical conception of 
life; and to the wide and liberal study of Greek and Latin 
intellectual treasures, is to be attributed especially the new 
and freer sense of form, the prevailingly esthetic element 
which is revealed in all the works of the Renaissance. 
Another great fruit of that study was the reawakened cult 
of the human; that is, the full and balanced appreciation 
of all that is really natural to man. Such an appreciation 
eliminated those ascetic prejudices which made the body 
an object of contempt and the mortification of the sense 
the most advantageous and meritorious means of lifting 
and purifying the spirit. The harmonious vision of life, 
which was the greatest glory of Greek civilization, returned 
in this new dawn; it was congenial to the motive which 
inspired the scientific revival. 

Certainly the dogmatic medieval spirit did not relax its 
hold forthwith; it still held its empire in part and offered 
powerful opposition to the new intellectual currents. 
Nevertheless, as if in partial recompense, methods of 
patient analysis fostered by the scholastics’ treatment of 
dogmas had borne some good fruit. Reason served a hard 
probation in an arid field where it was compelled to work 
within narrow and pre-established limits, but the result 
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was an extreme refinement of the capacity to abstract, 
distinguish, and argue. And although a great part of the 
actual product lost all significance when the premises on 
which it rested fell away, an active and acute sense for 
dialectic had been acquired which was to find a much more 
fruitful employment thenceforth in unprejudiced study of 
the mind and of nature. 

In that decisive hour of its history, humanity may have 
felt a general need of subjecting itself to a process similar 
to that to which Descartes submitted when he would begin a 
new intellectual life. ‘‘I persuaded myself,’ he writes, 
“that as regards all the opinions in which I had till then 
believed, I could not do better than to undertake once for 
all’ to divest myself of them, in order afterwards to take on 
others that were better, or even the same, when I had 
adjusted them to the level of reason.”’ The regenerating 
crisis which did its work in the mind of the father of modern 
philosophy was an analogy of the more general crisis in all 
thought. Mental idols imposed by tradition and previ- 
ously accepted as a priori were deliberately cleared away. 
Critical reflection took the place of dogmatic reception; 
knowledge was treated as subjective, that is, it was brought 
back to its first principle, consciousness; these reversals of 
method took place in all departments of the activity of the 
spirit, and gave rise in all to new and powerful revivals. 

The renewal of natural science was in especially close 
connection with the renewal of philosophy. The works of 
Bruno, Bacon, and Cartesius could hardly be understood 
without those of Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo. A 
series of common presuppositions determine both. Then 
the idea began to assert itself which was to have such a 
wonderful subsequent development—that science must 
work on the foundation of unprejudiced observation of 
natural phenomena. This conception, so simple in appear- 
ance, which in Germany is customarily called ‘“‘science 
without presuppositions,’ implies rather a whole rational 
program. Faith in experimentation is legitimate only 
when it is admitted that the human mind is in itself alone 
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adequate to the knowledge of truth. Not by chance could 
the sciences of nature rise up and celebrate their most 
glorious triumphs at the same time that reason was 
declared by philosophy the first and most certain criterion 
of knowledge. 

That same critical demand which in physical science 
brought everything to the natural light of reason alone for 
scrutiny and decision must inevitably show itself also in 
matters of faith. Here too it recognized the individual 
consciousness as ultimate. The religious reformation, 
which had an incalculable influence upon all succeeding 
civilization, meant exactly this. As the letter of ancient 
dogma could no longer chain the human mind in its con- 
templation of nature, so its coercion must cease in that of 
God. Here too a direct relation was sought between the 
thinking subject and its object—a relation free from inter- 
meddling and based on internal autonomy of the subject. 

Although, for reasons that it will be superfluous to state 
here, the Reformation soon gave place to a new dogmatism, 
it is certain that its principle corresponded to the general 
tendency we have stated, in accordance with which the 
human spirit came to substitute its own authority for 
external authority imposed by tradition. 

The right to doubt—having for its presupposition a 
single certainty, namely, that of the subject which doubts 
—had thus asserted itself in the sciences of nature with the 
demand for experimental observation, in religion, with the 
demand for free examination and individual interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures. It was only in philosophy, however, 
that it could find a sufficient systematic explanation. In 
this consists the immense importance of the work of 
Descartes, which, although it worked out into dogmatic 
conclusions, was in its original principle gloriously and 
invincibly critical. 

Methodic doubt assumes a special significance in the 
philosophy of Descartes because there it is consciously and 
systematically deduced from its two suppositions—from 
the liberty of the spirit. It is “‘l’esprit, qui usant de sa 
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propre liberté, suppose que toutes les choses ne sont point,” 
to use the words of Descartes. The spirit in its hypotheti- 
cal flight through objects which dissolves reality by its 
dialectic, finds finally in itself the fixed point whereon to 
stand; finds in itself the substrate and sufficient reason of 
its own crisis, the unshaken, irremovable, and indivisible 
foundation of every truth and ofeverydoubt. ‘Cogito, ergo 
sum’”’; that is, I am absolutely thought, and my thought 
is the first law and first guarantee of every existence. 

The spirit, res cogitans, is, therefore, a substance, a 
thing of freedom, absolutely a prius. The ‘‘I” has in its 
very self the faculty of producing ideas which do not 
derive from external objects but from the substance itself 
of ‘‘I”’; whence in this sense they are called innate. 

How afterwards in the Cartesian system the idea of a 
God which is a projection of the thinking subject may 
come in fact to have an objective value which exceeds that 
of the subject itself, we must not here examine. That 
belongs to the internal logic of the system. What is 
important for us is only the initial point, the fundamental 
assumption: that is, the elevation of the individual con- 
sciousness to be the supreme principle of the conception of 
the world. 

The absolute value of the human person in its theoretical 
aspects was recognized in the doctrine of the substantiality 
of the soul. But this same principle must be asserted also 
in the realm of action, that is, it must be retranslated into 
the doctrines of ethics and politics. The principle of 
reality and of knowledge must become the principle of 
morality andlaw. The idea that man is by his very essence 
a something absolutely prius, a free substance, is as valu- 
able for the theory of knowledge as for that of right, and 
is applicable to the latter in the same way as to the former. 

As then human nature had become the pivot of new 
speculative systems, it must become also the foundation of 
new construction in jurisprudence. In place of the con- 
ception of a divine will which institutes and determines 
social regulations for its own sole authority—an authority 
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subject to no censure or. control—a different conception is 
now substituted, namely, that these regulations ought to 
have their principle and sovereign law in reason and in 
the natural constitution of man. Thus was brought about 
the distinction between legal philosophy and theology, a 
distinction which has immense historical importance because 
it made possible a free exercise of reason upon the problem 
of the foundations of society and of right. Philosophy of 
right, which had so long been compelled to build upon 
what had been given through revelation, could now pro- 
claim itself a free science. The celebrated declaration of 
Grotius in which he expresses this fundamental conception 
runs as follows: ‘‘Natural right would exist even if we 
should grant that God did not exist or that he did not care 
for human affairs.’’ (Etiamsi daremus non esse Deum, aut 
non curari ab eo negotia humana.) Such a principle, 
which made it possible to treat justice on the basis of 
reason alone without implying any object of mere faith, 
had, however, already been accepted and employed more 
or less extensively by the numerous writers who are called 
precursors of Grotius. And aside from the general theo- 
retical motives which had suggested it, the changed condi- 
tions of political life had also brought it to the front; for it 
is a general rule that the same requirements of reason which 
are expressed in systems as speculative deductions present 
themselves in the world of reality as the effects of historical 
forces. 

The idea of a universal state which was a lawful continua- 
tion of the Roman Empire and the correlative idea of a 
like universal church, image of the kingdom of God on 
earth, had dominated all the Middle Age and constituted, 
so to speak, the poles of its complicated political history. 
Those ideas had now lost a great part of their old moral 
force, and in their place emerged with power the idea of 
the lay state, limited in territory but absolutely sovereign 
within its confines and, therefore, not subject to any foreign 
tutelage. From this sprang the demand for a new juridical 
theory of sovereignty and a new foundation for the whole 
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of public right. The basis of all these political construc- 
tions was necessarily that conception of human nature 
which had been assumed by the supreme canon of the 
intellectual Renaissance and which in the specific field of 
right had already an established tradition and peculiar 
grounds of fitness. To place the ultimate foundation of 
right in the nature of man was singularly opportune for a 
revival of the Greek and Roman point of view and assumed 
a@ new meaning when the state was to be purified of the 
theocratic infiltrations of the Middle Age and to be restored 
to its character of an eminently human institution. 

When this conception had been established in doctrine 
and confirmed by historical reality, a new principle followed: 
law was distinguished not only from theology, but from 
morals. Its central principle in this respect was the com- 
plete recognition of a sphere of liberty in the individual, not 
to be violated even by the state. In truth, if we admit that 
the state has only human ends and that its existence is 
founded not on a transcendent will and a supernatural end, 
but upon the demands of the nature of the individuals who 
compose it, it follows that its activity should be limited to 
what is required by their living together. Divergence of 
doctrines will begin when we seek to define precisely in 
what human nature consists; that is, to state what are 
the essential anthropological and psychological factors of 
society and of right. From the diversity of doctrines on 
this point, other discrepancies will arise as to the most ap- 
propriate form of government and the natural limits of its 
power. 

But meanwhile a series of common principles remain fixed 
which constitute the characteristic traits of the school of 
natural right. Man is the substance of every right; the 
individual and the requirements of his nature are the origi- 
nating and intrinsic reason of social decrees. The quality 
of a ‘‘person”’ as viewed by the law (subjectum juris) does 
not come to man because the state imparts to him his neces- 
sary organs and instruments by its statutes, but on the 
contrary, the state has for its presupposition the rights of 
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the individual. Positive law, which reveals itself through 
legal forms and what is externally given, is, therefore, 
subordinated to another law or right which has its founda- 
tion in human nature and is known directly by reason. 
The law or right of nature is known by the thinking of a 
tranquil mind. (Jus nature cognoscitur ex ratiocinatione 
animi tranquilli), as Thomasius says in remarkable words. 
So we see retranslated into terms of jurisprudence that 
rationalistic principle which was the herald of all modern 
thought. The psychological doctrine of the ‘“‘I” as sub- 
stance corresponds to the judicial doctrine of the individual 
as substance; the a priori in the order of knowledge is also 
a priori in the order of ethics and jurisprudence. As in 
general philosophy, the greatest problem will be hereafter 
the relation between the mind and the external world, be- 
tween subject and object, so in legal philosophy the most 
urgent problem will be the relation between the individual 
and society, between the subjective assertion of right and 
its objective structures. To the place of the old efforts of 
dialectic to define the relation between spiritual and tem- 
poral power another series of inquiries and doctrines will 
succeed, having as their aim to define the relation between 
the rights of the individual and the authority of the state. 
The opposing terms which must henceforth be co-ordinated 
are no longer church and empire, but individual and politi- 
cal body, liberty and law. 

Such is, as it were, the arch of the new philosophy of right 
which once more demonstrates the profound connection 
between the philosophic and the juridical conceptions of 
human nature. The idea that every man is by nature 
subject of right—only vaguely and by piecemeal affirmed in 
Greek philosophy and Roman jurisprudence, confirmed but 
in indirect and vanishing fashion by evangelical doctrine— 
is developed and becomes the basis of complete systems in 
the Renaissance and the modern age. It is at the same 
period that the conception of human personality is given a 
corresponding position in metaphysics and the theory of 
knowledge. 
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It is important, however, to show that political and legal 
systems of that period do not proclaim themselves in general 
as something new nor do they expressly repudiate what had 
gone before; rather they treasure all the elements of the 
earlier doctrine of natural right and follow its tradition in 
many places. The profound revolution which was worked 
out is less apparent in this field and, it may be said, less 
conscious than in theoretical philosophy and natural science. 
The reasons for this are sundry. Above all, preceding 
doctrines not only of classical antiquity but of the church 
contained a mine of arguments and propositions regarding 
right which, if not in strict conformity with the new orienta- 
tion of political thought, were at least adaptable to it. 
There was then a natural tendency to accommodate to 
present exigencies and ends analogous doctrines and partial 
supports which tradition offered. There was a tendency to 
reclothe in old formulas even new ideas without much care 
as to whether, by such a proceeding, the true meaning of 
these new ideas would be rendered less clear or even in part 
be lost. In general, it may be noted that political doc- 
trines are by nature more closely bound in their develop- 
ment to particular historical movements than are doctrines 
of pure philosophy; new principles are consequently de- 
veloped more slowly and laboriously in the former than in 
the latter. A newly asserted right always meets greater 
opposition and obstacles in its course than does a new 
speculative truth; a new way of conceiving the political 
world installs itself with more difficulty a priori than a new 
way of understanding nature. The dominant conceptions 
of law are so intimately interwoven with historical reality 
that a reformation in them cannot be completed unless this 
same reality is modified or tends to modify itself, and this 
can happen only by degrees. The new doctrines must, 
therefore, arise at different times and appear in diverse 
attitudes according to particular exigencies and historical 
occasions before they can present themselves or be sustained 
in systematic form. They must often advance through 
events and without being announced at the outset in their 
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true character. They must maintain their stand in the 
field of action in order to bring about gradually a new 
meaning in formulas and conceptions which originally had 
a¥different sense. This was just what happened in the 
period which we are now considering. The school of natural 
right from the Renaissance to the French Revolution had 
substantial contents and a genuine spirit quite distinct 
from those of preceding schools, and corresponding to the 
subjective rationalism which reigned in the philosophy of 
that time. It clothed itself, however, largely in old formu- 
las, and giving the guise of historical narrative to what was 
in reality a rational process, it wove the new demands for 
rights which the individual consciousness asserted upon the 
warp of traditional legends about the primitive state of 
humanity. Only by degrees and through a very significant 
process was the historical problem distinguished from the 
philosophical. It was recognized finally that the origin of 
society is one thing, the principle of its justification another. 
The true fundamental purpose of the new political specula- 
tion thus came to light, namely, the construction of the legal 
foundations of the state, the deduction of the authority of 
the social body from the principle of the rights of the 
individual. 

We cannot take time to trace this process minutely. 
Enough for us to remark that already in the doctrine of 
Locke the rational element preponderates over the genetic, 
and we can see that what he really wishes to determine is 
the principle of right and not the facts as to the origin of 
humen society. This intention is demonstrated still more 
clearly and perfectly in the system of Rousseau. The state 
of nature and the social contract are for Rousseau regulative 
principles, not historical facts; that is, they are ideas neces- 
sary for understanding the absolute and inalienable rights 
of the human person. The state of nature is, he says, a 
state ‘‘which no longer exists, which perhaps never has 
existed, which probably never will exist, and of which 
nevertheless it is necessary to have correct notions in order 
to judge of the present state.”’ ‘‘We must not,’ he says 
Vol. XXX.—No. 2. 2 
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again, ‘‘understand the inquiries upon which we may enter 
in this subject as historical truths, but only as hypothetical 
and conditional reasoning, more proper to explain the nature 
of things than to show their true origin.””’ The true object 
of the political speculation of Rousseau is the legitimate 
state, that is, the state which in its constitution conforms 
to the principle of equal individual liberty. 

So the system of the rights of man and citizen was in 
preparation in the doctrine, which, already verified in part 
in the English constitution, was soon to have the most 
solemn political sanction in the American and French 
revolutions. By that system the human person is con- 
ceived as the first principle and absolute end of every 
political institution; his right is affirmed as the immanent 
and constituting reason of every government. The liberty 
of all men and their consequent equality before the law are 
declared the condition a priori of the validity of laws and of 
the legitimacy of public power. The individual, therefore, 
attains sovereignty in the order of right, as the individual 
reason had been assumed to be sovereign criterion of truth. 

The philosophy of Kant represents the meeting and 
synthesis of these various motives, theoretical and practical, 
of rationalistic subjectivism. On the one hand, it marks 
the most complete systematic elevation of the critical prin- 
ciple of Descartes by which the human mind seeks its own 
laws within by introspection and finds in itself the founda- 
tion a priori of every experience. On the other hand, it 
recognizes in subjective consciousness an absolute moral 
dignity and declares man an end in himself. The essential 
rights of the person correspond in this way in Kant’s 
political doctrine to the essential prerogatives of reason 
revealed by the criticism of knowledge. Both these capital 
elements associate themselves again in harmony in the 
system of Fichte, which is closely connected with that of 
Kant but goes beyond it. The ‘‘I”’ is declared by Fichte to 
be the thing in itself, to be the absolute principle in the 
realms of knowledge and being as well as in those of ethics 
and jurisprudence. 
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To this gradual triumph of reason in doctrines correspond 
the progress of institutions, the foundation of political 
liberties, and the still wider acknowledgment of human 
rights. The state which gives guarantees of right, which 
has for its presupposition the consciousness of the absolute 
value of the person, is established. 

If now we were to trace the synthesis of the dominant 
doctrines in the last century and especially in the second 
half of it, we should find a new and ample confirmation of 
our thesis: that is, we should find preserved in various 
conditions that connection between the philosophical and 
the juridical conception of the human person which we have 
met heretofore. We shall, however, give this but a fleeting 
glance, both because of lack of space and because a few 
allusions will be sufficient to recall and distinguish what 
really belongs to our own time. 

How a great empirical or positivist reaction followed the 
dominant rational idealism shortly after the beginning of 
the nineteenth century is known to all. The study of 
entities and ideas as such was abandoned; most investiga- 
tors desired to limit all inquiry to phenomenal reality. The 
conception of a psychic substance was rejected and human 
consciousness was studied in its data only; that is, in its 
apparent activities in experience. Psychological personal- 
ity was thus decomposed and the whole was considered as if 
it was made up of the accidents of its superficies. It was 
expressly denied, for instance by Wundt, that a substantial 
unity or substrate immanent in the variety of conscious 
states can be admitted. This would be only a ‘‘collective 
conception” ; it would denote, that is, the sum of the differ- 
ent psychic processes. Such an empirical society, cleverly 
defined by Lange as ‘“‘ psychology without a soul,”’ has still 
great vogue to-day, although it has even recently been 
confuted by several illustrious philosophers. Vacherot 
states that when Michelet read the well known book of 
Taine on Intelligence, he exclaimed: ‘‘I] me prend mon 
moi!” (He takes away my self from me!) In this simple 
exclamation there is, it may be said, a victorious criticism 
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of that method which tends to deny in effect what should 
be the presupposition and fundamental object of the very 
science itself. 

The empirical disintegration of personality which has 
operated in philosophy in general has had its exact counter- 
part in the philosophy of right. Although the political 
and legal institutions of our age are, in fact, as we have 
remarked, inspired with the idea of the essential rights of 
the person, which was the laborious fruit of a long anterior 
process; and although—notable fact—they tend also in their 
present development to realize it much more widely, the 
dominant theories in the philosophy of right to-day deny 
that idea, and deny the substantiality of the human being 
as a legal conception, even as in the other field psychological 
substantiality is denied. In jurisprudence too the process 
is one of externalizing; that is, being, or reality is reduced to 
external phenomena. It is declared that right is only a 
relative historical fact, a function of needs and changeable 
forces, not an objective and constant truth directly recogni- 
zable by reason. And this was the inevitable procedure; 
for if it be admitted that human nature does not exist as an 
entity but exists only in attitudes and concrete contingen- 
cies, we cannot subsequently admit a principle of law and 
jurisprudence which shall be universally adequate and in 
conformity with human nature as itself an entity. 

No longer, therefore, do we have an order of rights be- 
longing to the individual because he is an individual, an 
order which is involved in his very nature; we have only 
the series of positive historical rights, only the legal rela- 
tions which are regulated by effective rules. The philoso- 
phy of right is to be in this way pushed indefinitely toward 
science, and is to be confounded with history or with the 
doctrine of positive law; or, if, mindful of its philosophical 
aspect, it seeks to rise to a synthetic conception of its ob- 
ject, it will run the risk, having already lost the notion of 
right as objective and independent entity, of being carried 
away bodily by the most general inductive science of human 
facts—sociology, so-called. That the tendencies so con- 
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stituted are actually at work in the philosophy of right 
to-day, those who are even slightly acquainted with actual 
conditions can easily vouch. It is hardly necessary to recall 
how many attack more or less openly its very existence as a 
science, wishing either to have its work greatly restricted, or 
else calling for a radical transformation which would be an 
abjuring of its past, or, finally, regarding it as in reality 
absorbed by other more positive disciplines. The same war 
was indeed waged against it which for analogous reasons 
was waged against philosophy in general. Merit, however, 
belongs rather to those who have dedicated the efforts of 
their genius to defend the glorious queen of juridical sciences 
from inconsiderate attacks; who have sustained her auton- 
omy and demonstrated the perennial necessity of her office. 

We, however, do not believe—and this too is the outcome, 
it seems to us, of our hasty survey—that the philosophy of 
right can really spring up again and recover in all its full- 
ness the sovereign position that befits it until philosophy in 
general has emerged from the crisis in which it is now tor- 
mented. That this may occur before long is not only per- 
missible to hope, but can be with good reason foretold. 
Modern thought, in abandoning itself to the mere examina- 
tion of what is externally given, has forgotten too much the 
subjective presuppositions of such ‘‘data’’; it has forgotten 
too much that nature is in substance a representation of 
“‘T.” Science has thus found itself in contradiction with 
consciousness. Above all, the moral principles which still 
live in the human soul and which, by their very essence, 
are such as to go beyond experience, have found themselves 
abandoned and betrayed by the exclusively empirical and 
superficial conception of the world. In vain has the human 
for a time attempted to go beyond itself by plunging head- 
long and sinking itself in what is only one of its own pro- 
jections. It has been obliged to see at last that in this way 
it is still but following its own shadow and that the principle 
for the explanation of all is not outside but within itself. 
There, in the sanctuary of consciousness, in the intrinsic 
constitution of the subject, it must find for itself the first 
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law of being and of knowing; there too, the fountain of duty 
and of right. 

Our age, still impregnated with empiricism and scepti- 
cism, has shown at last the need of leaving such an unquiet 
state of mind and of regenerating itself through criticism. 
Revision of fundamental conceptions, discussion of meth- 
ods, examination of assumptions, are requirements that urge 
themselves upon all sciences. This fervor of criticism, al- 
though still ill-defined in its conclusions, is already in itself 
more than a symptom and preludes without doubt a re- 
newed conception of the world through which earlier and 
existing conceptions may be overcome. The fruits of 
scientific inquiry will certainly not be lost by such a renewal; 
rather these and all that are still to be added to them will 
be made philosophically whole through greater knowledge. 
As the enlargement of the visual angle does not destroy or 
lessen the original unity of the point from which all the rays 
proceed, so the mind of the thinking subject remains neces- 
sarily the condition and law of every objective truth, how- 
ever greatly the extension of this truth may be multiplied 
and increased. In the essence of the ‘‘I”’ will, therefore, be 
found the absolute principle on which a systematic com- 
prehension of the universe may rest. 

By analogy and through that intrinsic connection so often 
exhibited, it is in the human person that the absolute 
criterion of every value and the metaphysical prius of the 
truth of right must be found. In all the material which 
history presents throughout its course, the various legal 
facts must be grasped and interpreted through a conception 
which has its adequate seat in consciousness and is the 
condition a priori of the intelligibility of these facts. There 
must be admitted, moreover—and this is the criterion for 
the contents of the determinations in law and jurisprudence 
—an absolute need of justice which, though revealing itself 
only by degrees in experience, is yet ideally fixed in the very 
nature of man and interpenetrated therewith. This need 
or necessity of justice must be so conceived that when 
human nature is regarded in its full essence we can categori- 
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cally deduce from it the absolute and universal principles of 
human right, without awaiting their positive revelation in 
the historical field, but rather anticipating and preparing 
this field where it is still as yet wanting. 

Certainly right proves its truth historically through 
struggle, and nothing is more complicated and laborious 
than the process by means of which an idea passes from the 
state of a mere speculative demand in legal theory to that of 
a positive social force. But its truth does not begin when 
such a historical process has been completed; on the con- 
trary, the truth of the idea is anterior to the process and 
above it. The struggle for right is then struggle for a right 
which already is; the issue of the struggle may result in the 
recognition and concrete application of the right—never in 
making it become what it was not. 

Giorgio Det VEccHIO. 

UNIVERSITY OF BoLoana. 
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THE UNIT OF CIVILIZATION. 
J. E. BOODIN. 


([ HE last century has been notable for its tendency to 

human integration. This is illustrated in the politi- 
cal realm. Not only has nationalism asserted itself in the 
unification of peoples of kindred race, language, and aspira- 
tions, but vast empires have been organized, subordinating 
the lesser units to themselves and sweeping within their 
domain the outlying, less developed portions of humanity. 
Again empires have ranged themselves into alliances of 
empires, at last coming to deadly grip for the dominance of 
the earth. And now we are witnessing the final act in the 
drama, the attempt to organize the civilized peoples into 
a league of nations. With the integration there has been 
a corresponding tendency to centralization to insure efficient 
control and an exploitation of the masses for the further- 
ance of the idea of power. The larger more inclusive units 
show an inherent hostility to the smaller component units 
—the hostility of selfpreservation. Even as in Palestine 
of old, so the modern prophets of nationalism and empire 
have inveighed against provincialism and localism until 
the smaller units have often been emaciated into mere 
geographical names. And so we laugh at the petty con- 
flicts among the nations of old—Athens, Bodétia, and 
Sparta, and bully the small nations of to-day. 

The same tendency that has operated in the sphere of 
political control has operated in the economic sphere. 
Imperialism and capitalism are at least Siamese twins. 
The root of both at any rate is the lust for power. Both 
have been characterized by ruthlessness in absorbing smaller 
units into themselves. They are both power-organiza- 
tions and subordinate everything to executive control. 
Both aim at universal dominion. The logic of both tenden- 
cies has found its consistent and shameless expression in 
the Prussian bid for power, though it is not obvious that the 
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nations now striving to organize the world have essentially 
different ideals, spite of their greater humanitarianism. 
The crust of custom upon which they build is essentially 
the same. 

There are signs, however, that the organization of 
humanity on the basis of power is failing. At the very 
moment when the climax of integration seemed to be in 
sight, the tendency to disintegration set in at an alarming 
rate. The imperialistic dream has become a nightmare as 
humanity has been confronted with the cost. Latent 
national ambitions and national jealousies have been set 
loose and threaten to upset the equilibrium. But what is 
even more portentous: internal diversity in the form of 
class strife has broken out, upsetting the calculations of 
statesmen and threatening to make scraps of paper of diplo- 
macy. Somehow power-integration has failed to satisfy 
human nature; and there is a growing murmur that 
humanity when it cried for bread was given a stone. 

The process of integration has not been accompanied 
with a corresponding process of differentiation. Whether 
in the political or economic sphere, the tendency has been 
to efface localism and to ignore the personal human equa- 
tion. The larger the integration, the more impersonal has 
become the relation between management and the human 
units involved. From the point of view of imperialism, 
the individuals have become so much potential cannon 
fodder in the realization of imperial ambition; from the 
point of view of capitalism, man has counted only as part 
of the wealth-producing machine. The tendency has been 
to delocalize and to depersonalize human enterprise. To 
the exponents of this tendency there seemed to be no end 
to this process. But now we are facing the law of diminish- 
ingreturns. Is the old imperialism, political and economic, 
worth the increasing overhead cost, financial and human? 
Is not human nature, instead of being realized, balked and 
cramped in the process? Human nature has not funda- 
mentally changed. It is constituted for a life of personal 
relations and hence is not satisfied to be a cog in an imper- 
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sonal machine. Human nature, by instinct, imagination, 
and sympathies, is made for small groups, for face-to-face 
relations and hence is not at home in the artificial, dehuman- 
ized leviathan which, like Moloch of old, has only an instru- 
mental interest in the human individual. It may fatten 
the sheep, but it is only in order to devour them. The old 
inhumanity of man to man has come to seem only more 
brutal when robbed of the old personal sanctions. And 
man, when delocalized and depersonalized, reverts easily 
to the anonymous mob. 

The argument for integration has always been economy, 
efficiency. Yet through the irony of events, the old system 
has failed at this very point. In the economic realm it has 
been shown conclusively that impersonal management has 
been wasteful and anything but economic in its results. 
It has become trammeled by a network of red tape. It 
has produced antagonism by its ruthlessness; and it has 
failed to stimulate initiative and thrift. The more per- 
sonal form of management, where the individuals are 
respected and given an opportunity to participate, has 
shown itself vastly more efficient for operator and laborer 
alike than the old system. Whatever may be the course of 
the present unrest, it is certain that personal participation 
and local interest will be part of the future system of in- 
dustry. In the political realm we have the anomaly that 
the loosest of the imperialistic systems, that of Britain, 
where the parts were held together merely by sentiment, 
where non-conformism asserted itself in its boldest form 
and where no government dared to limit the personal right 
to criticize it, has shown the most coherency, while the 
abstract power-unities have one and all gone to pieces. 

One thing seems to be clear—the one sided tendency to 
integration has failed in both the political and the industrial 
tealm. A tendency to decentralization and disintegration 
has set in, of which the Russian Soviet is the most striking 
instance. The pendulum may vibrate back and forth 
between the extremes for some time before a golden mean is 
reached. But whatever form the eventual organization 
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of humanity may assume, it must rest on two fundamental 
facts: on the one hand, the reality of personal relations, 
and on the other hand, the vital importance of those face- 
to-face groups which furnish the sphere, as they indicate 
the limitation, for the realization of human nature. All 
else is scaffolding, means to an end, which will last only 
while it fills its instrumental purpose. We may well take 
to heart the lesson of Aristotle and Rousseau who both 
emphasized the face-to-face unity as fundamental—the 
Greek city, the Swiss Canton, where men could get together 
and discuss the common weal, or at least hear and see their 
leaders and react upon the discussion. As we come to 
realize the moral significance of personal relations and of 
our own personal groups, it is also to be hoped that we may 
realise the moral significance of other groups and learn to 
co-operate with them in those instrumental relations which 
tend to the common weal. Thus we shall have a moral 
basis for the executive organization of humanity,—an 
ideal of democracy. Not pangermany, nor panslavism, nor 
pancapitalism, but panhumanity. Toward such a de- 
mocracy we have at best made only a start, and the travail 
and pain in its begetting is likely to exceed anything in the 
past, unless we see the signs of the times. 

One thing is certain: industrial democracy, the democ- 
racy of tools, is only part of the problem. We must have 
ethical democracy, the democracy of the spirit, the joy in 
common creativeness before we can satisfy the deepest 
human demands. For “man doth not live by bread 
alone,” though of course he must have bread and the eco- 
nomic problem seems to be the crying problem now. But 
even if we get that adjusted, we shall only be ready to 
begin to live; and the chances are that we shall not get it 
adjusted unless we realize that the essence of life is creative 
goodwill. We would rewrite Kant’s famous maxim to read? 
The only thing good in the world is goodwill, helpful and 
wholesome human relations. We must have a deeper 
appreciation of humanity everywhere, before the greater 
day cancome. The old civilization was concerned with an 
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aristocratic plane and its interests were correspondingly 
limited. The new civilization must express the funda- 
mentally human plane, not as an abstract universal merely, 
but in all its complexities, starting from the concrete associ- 
ations with their color of tradition, climate and race, and 
working out towards the infinite. It must, as Nietsche 
insisted, develop strong, resourceful, courageous individ- 
uals, not slaves of tradition or of the herd instinct, but they 
must be individuals with the community consciousness, 
joyfully giving of their best to enrich all. 

If integration, with its centralization and impersonalism, 
has failed in the political and economic realms, what about 
the realm of spiritual values? In the field of religion, it 
would seem that the ethical effectiveness of a religion 
varies inversely to its centralization and mechanism. In 
ecclesiasticism, the institution becomes the end and the 
individual soul a mere means. The motive of salvation is 
swallowed up in the insatiable passion for power. The 
best moral results seem to be attained where the local con- 
gregation is the unit, with the minimum of machinery for 
co-operation and the maximum of tolerance for other units. 
In education, while centralization tends toward uniformity 
of standards, the danger is that the process loses vital rela- 
tion to the community. In a large country like ours, the 
nationalizing of education is in danger of producing a dead 
level—the sacrificing of variety of experimentation and of 
rivalry in attainment for bureaucracy and red tape. 
This is what the large European nations have suffered from 
in the past. Religion and education, instead of following 
the flag of empire, should first of all minister to the com- 
munity and make real the life of personal relations. 

That power-integration is unfavorable to happiness 
values there can, I think, be no doubt. We have paid 
little attention as yet to happiness organization. But it is 
clear that personal association is a fundamental condition. 
The number with which we can associate in a friendly way 
at any one time is limited by human nature. Graham 
Wallas is led to believe from his observations that twenty- 
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five or thirty is as large a number as can meet on that 
basis. That is the number in the English ‘‘house” sys- 
tem, so successful in English higher education, and in our 
American college fraternities. A great deal can be done in 
the direction of proper organization of neighborhoods 
whether at work or at play on a basis suited to the limita- 
tions of human nature. Of course the external conditions, 
material and social, must also be healthy and favorable, 
but those are more easily appreciated than the need for 
personal association. One of the great problems of the 
future is that of promoting happiness organization and its 
favorable conditions, in order to redeem the artificiality 
of our modern life. And this need is felt not merely in the 
crowded industrial centres, but in the rural communities 
as well. We must learn to respect and further real human 
values, if civilization is to be endurable and to endure. 

If again we look at the problem from the point of view 
of the production of the highest culture, we may well doubt 
whether the scramble for power has been favorable in this 
direction. Large units tend to bring out new qualities, 
hostile to spiritual production. The lust for power and the 
quest for the good do not form congenial companions. 
The higher human relations are essentially personal in 
their nature—religion, art, friendship. Truth, too, is 
personal in its incentive and goal, however impersonal 
its method. It works for social understanding and com- 
munion. Hence it is not to be wondered at that imper- 
sonalism and mechanism are hostile to culture. There can 
be no doubt that Germany, long before the war, had de- 
teriorated in cultural ways. It had been poisoned by the 
mob spirit, while culture requires sanity and personal poise. 
We note a decay in the culture of the United States as 
between the days of the Revolution and the days of empire. 
The relations in the colonial days were strongly personal. 
Men were the masters of the institution, while later the 
institution became their master. In a general way, we 
may say that spiritual values vary in inverse ratio to 
impersonalism and centralization. The greatest culture 
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productiveness has been attained when the culture group 
has conformed most nearly to the personal group which 
Aristotle had in mind. Athens in the days of Pericles, 
with a population of perhaps 50,000 freemen, Florence in 
the later Middle Ages and the early Renaissance, stand out 
as illustrious examples. But there were other Italian 
city-republics, contemporary with Florentine greatness 
and scarcely less distinguished. Paris in the days of 
Abelard and after, London in the Elizabethan age, Jena 
at the end of the eighteenth century are illustrious in the 
history of the human spirit and show the stimulus of asso- 
ciation and personal reaction. The small nations of 
western Europe in the last generation seem to have con- 
tributed to human culture out of all proportion to their 
size as compared to the power nations. I quote from Gra- 
ham Wallas': ‘‘The United Kingdom has a population of 
forty-five millions and the United States one of a hundred 
millions. The Norway of Bjérnson and Ibsen and Grieg 
had a population of two millions, and the Italy of Dante 
and Petrarch one of perhaps four millions. No one even 
dreams that the first rate intellectual output of the English 
speaking world of the twentieth century will be twenty- 
five times that of nineteenth century Norway together with 
fourteenth century Italy. But our wealth and knowledge 
and organizing power may perhaps make us together equal 
to one of them.” Professor Wallas might have used 
Sweden, Holland, or Belgium with equal effect. And 
Spain, since she was rid of the incubus of imperialism, has 
had a wonderful era in the realm of culture. The award- 
ing of the Nobel prizes is at best but an approximate way of 
estimating contributions to civilization, though in the 
course of years it cannot help coming nearer the mark. 
There has been a great deal of criticism in the big nations of 
supposed favoritism to the small nations in the awarding. 
Perhaps the shock of this may lead others as it has led 
Wallas to closer observation of the actual facts, and, if the 
facts should seem to be as indicated, into a closer scrutiny 
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and criticism of the present organization of culture. If the 
boasted power-organizations fail in the spiritual fruits of 
civilization, what have they to commend them? 

The reasons for the better showing of the small European 
nations are not far to seek. They have given up the race 
for power and have turned their resources in other direc- 
tions. We have seen that the atmosphere of power is not 
favorable to spiritual results. It is fundamentally ruthless 
in its treatment of the human individual and the personal 
community. It tends toward centralization and imperson- 
alism. It substitutes machinery for human values. Size 
tends to stimulate the instinct for power which grows with 
what it feeds on in geometrical progression, 7.e., the more 
the instinct is realized the more it takes to satisfy it. 
Where power becomes the dominant passion, the energies 
of men, their best genius, are drained in that direction. 
They are needed for management, military and economic. 
When the passion for power dominates a people, the power- 
values are the ones that come to seem worth while and 
therefore fascinate men; spiritual values come to seem 
incidental or instrumental. In other words, the passion 
for power inverts the true human perspective. But so 
far as we can learn anything from the past, genuine cul- 
ture flourishes in proportion as social organization approxi- 
mates moral organization, 7.e., the respect for personal 
association and personal values. Hence it is that progress 
in culture is in inverse ratio to the passion which makes 
power the end and human beings the means. 

If we are made for personal relations, if anything beyond 
this is necessarily artificial and unreal, then we must read- 
just our notions of control. We must encourage instead of 
suppress the individuality of the smaller units. National- 
ity, provincialism, localism, clan loyalty, personal freedom 
—these are great motive forces which we cannot afford to 
lose in a vague, anonymous sentiment of internationalism. 
We must leave to the smaller unit all that it well can do, 
reserving for the larger unit only those things which must 
necessarily be done by co-operation of the smaller units. 
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But it should be co-operation and not suppression. We 
must give the small unit sufficient to do to make its life 
real and vital. And it is especially in the realm of spiritual 
realization that the rivalry and interaction of small units 
becomes of the greatest importance—a rivalry like that of 
the city republics in Italy at the end of the Middle Ages. 
For mutual protection they must indeed co-operate to 
safeguard their spiritual life, but this must not mean the 
bullying by larger units but a free co-operation based upon 
goodwill and mutual interest. There may be local rum- 
blings now and then, but that is preferable to a universal 
earthquake such as that brought about by the power régime. 
When political control becomes, as it is now tending to 
become, positive instead of merely negative, it will be 
found that the unit which conforms most nearly to the 
moral unit will have immeasurable advantages in stability 
and effectiveness over the impersonal units. In the smaller 
units, experiments can be tried and corrected, and local 
needs and peculiarities conformed to. If socialism is not 
to be a dead weight of tyranny, it must be tried in the small 
unit. It was in the small Greek states that self-govern- 
ment first developed, and it is in the smaller states to-day— 
New Zealand, Switzerland, Denmark, etc.—that we see 
new experiments most successfully tried. 

While we have emphasized the small unit, it must be 
obvious that smallness alone does not produce culture. 
The small unit must have sufficient material resources to 
encourage the best in education, science, and art. The 
unit must be sufficiently large and varied to furnish ade- 
quate complexity and sufficient interplay of forces. Noth- 
ing could be deader than some of the small rural towns or 
some of the small nations of the past. With the means of 
communication to-day, the geographical size may be greater 
than that of medieval times, but it must not be too great to 
make possible personal contact and interchange. Imper- 
sonal associations, scattered over large areas and getting 
together at long intervals, have little effect on culture. The 
unit must have not only spiritual complexity, but conflict 
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of ideals in order to bring out the resources of the spirit, 
whether this conflict be within or without. It must not 
boast of magnificent isolation, but must cultivate the max- 
imum of culture contacts with other groups. It must 
encourage spiritual production by the high social esteem it 
bestows and in such material ways as will make it possible 
for genius to do its work without succumbing to poverty. 
Obviously the encouragement should be such as to pre- 
serve the spiritual integrity of genius and not prostitute it 
to material gain. Above all, the group must be inspired 
by a high bond of unity. It must be rooted in the noblest 
traditions of the past, but venturesome for the best attain- 
ments of the future. It must be intersected by a spiritual 
plane worth while. If there is no corrupter like the public 
Sophist, as Plato shows, there is no inspiration like a noble 
public sentiment. The love for poetry among the Scandi- 
navian nations, the passion for music among the small 
nations of Southern Germany (previous to the days of 
empire), the love for clarity on the part of the French, of 
common sense by the British, of beauty among the Italians, 
of freedom among the Swiss have produced their immortal 
results. All other disadvantages might be surmounted if 
we could once get the passion for spiritual values, or rather 
the passion would produce the proper organization. We 
must put the instrumental values in their proper place, 
whether it be the organization of power, or more hogs, 
more corn and more corn, more hogs, and learn to empha- 
size the intrinsic, the personal values. 

While it is true that some of the small city states like 
Athens and Florence and some small modern nations have 
offered exceptional instances of cultural development, it 
does not follow that such development is necessarily bound 
up with political independence. Florence at best had but 
an uncertain independence, and some modern nations which 
have contributed in a marked way have not preserved their 
political independence. Instance Scotland in a happier 
way and Finland in a more tragic way. No doubt oppres- 
sion and uncongenial association among nations as among 
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individuals tend to produce balked tendencies and to block 
cultural expression. Some nations with a brilliant past, 
like Poland and Bohemia, have for generations been pre- 
occupied with their national grievances and felt impotent 
in the realization of their national aspirations. It is to be 
hoped that the liberation of several national units from age 
long bondage may result in the release of spiritual forces 
which may to some extent compensate for the appalling 
cultural loss from the recent world-tragedy. They will 
now be able to organize their material and spiritual re- 
sources in accordance with their national genius, and we 
may look for unique results. If they and their neighbors 
can liberate themselves from the ghosts of past animosities 
and enter upon a new era of creative co-operation, their 
terrible sacrifice will not have been in vain. Nationality, 
with a noble tradition and a high level of life, does offer a 
wonderful incentive. But such units cannot be artificially 
made, and in some way our large units must be reorganized 
for spiritual purposes. It is not likely that the small 
units have had more genius in proportion than the others, 
or that Athens for example had more genius in the time 
of Pericles than before and after. The development of 
culture is in large part a matter of spiritual incentive. 
Pericles set about with his usual energy to make Athens a 
culture centre (which it had not been before) by inducing 
great men to come there and by offering incentives for 
genius. Our municipal and provincial units might follow 
his example. 

Perhaps we have overemphasized nationalism as a culture 
medium. Nationalism has too often been blind, narrow 
and intolerant, a mere manifestation of the herd instinct. 
To be worth while, it must be enriched by cultural contacts 
without and still more by spiritual organization within. 
A one-sided patriotism offers at best a narrow incentive for 
spiritual production. We must grasp the universal in 
humanity and the universe in order to create; and this is 
not a matter of national boundaries, though a true national 
spirit will encourage us in this respect. Some of the gen- 
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juses of small nations, like Ibsen and Strindberg, have 
reacted against their nations rather than with them, 
though no doubt inspired by the heroic background of their 
native tradition, while a poet like Maeterlinck may be said 
to be part of French civilization as much as of Belgium. 
Goethe was accused of lack of patriotism in his day and 
defended himself by saying that he found it impossible 
to hate the French since he had received his chief inspira- 
tion from them. It is not the sentiment of nationalism, so 
much as the fact that the nation has been the unit of 
spiritual organization that has made the nation so impor- 
tant culturally in the past. But in the future we may look 
for an extension of international incentives to spiritual 
cultivation and production not only in specific ways, such 
as the Rhodes Scholarships, the Nobel prizes, etc., but in 
the way of furnishing international communities of co-oper- 
ation and appreciation. We may also hope for a more 
intensive organization of humanity within the nation in the 
way of stimulating provincialism and localism. Who can 
tell how much provincial loyalty and rivalry have done to 
make the French civilization great in times past? And 
before the war there were striking evidences of the intensi- 
fication of such provincialism. In our country, Boston, 
whose provincialism we have laughed at, has had an envi- 
able culture record; and New York as the melting pot of 
the races is becoming more and more a great culture centre. 
Suppose it were dominated as a city by a high idealistic 
purpose, instead of by Tammany, what might it not accom- 
plish in the way of attracting and developing genius. 

In our passion for the larger units of human association 
we have been too prone to neglect the significance of the 
local. Yet it is a homely and truthful proverb that 
charity begins at home. The roots of the human spirit are 
in the soil. The appreciation of human nature and nature 
alike must start with the neighborhood of which we are 
apart. Certainly some of the finest of human inspirations 
have come from local associations. However cosmopolitan 
genius may become, it is apt to draw fire from some local 
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altar, for the love of locality in most human beings is strong 
and ineradicable. How can we separate the genius of 
Thoreau from Walden Pond, Emerson from Concord, 
Whittier from his snow bound New Hampshire, Words- 
worth from the English lake region? There is the inspira- 
tion of the homely life of the Highlands in Robert Burns 
and there is the flavor of Scottish accent and of Scottish 
heather in Carlyle. Who could understand Mark Twain 
without his early life on the Mississippi or the rugged ideal- 
ism of Lincoln except as the fruitage of the pioneer spirit 
of the West? 

We may expect great gain in the future from the develop- 
ment of a new community consciousness. Once we realize 
the reality of the community, of the immediate relation- 
ships of human beings with their clashing, overlapping 
interests, and live ourselves into the tissue of life of our 
neighborhood as a moral and not merely an external 
relationship then culture shall come to have new reality 
and meaning. The literary man will not simply nose 
about his neighborhood to find quaint types, but to inter- 
pret the real life, the real aspirations and struggles of real 
people sharing a common life. Then law will become the 
registration of conscious human individuals in co-opera- 
tion, instead of class interests as it is now. What an 
infinite fountain of culture—the br wwtiful community !— 
But first we must create the community, for in the present 
newspaper age we seem to live least at home and mostly 
at a distance. 

Perhaps, if in a vast country like the United States of 
America, we could once develop sectional and municipal 
rivalries in spiritual things, we might have a renaissance as 
great as any inthe past. This seems all the more promising 
because of the variety of human material and the wealth 
of traditional background. If there are race qualities, 
conditioning the overtones of spiritual production, we 
should have them here. Nor does it seem wise to conven- 
tionalize our country by a bigoted eradication of the culture 
heritage that some of the nations are bringing us. Why 
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not rather encourage these roots into the past with the 
unprecedented loyalty which our immigrants have already 
shown to the country of their adoption? Why not develop 
a new Scandinavian culture of the Northwest, a new Irish 
era in Boston and a new Hebrew epoch in New York, not 
to speak of spiritual cross-fertilization in all our larger 
centres? What is certain is that we have been leaving our 
spiritual tendencies largely undeveloped and balked in our 
mad chase for wealth and power. It is the irony of history 
that now the power-and-wealth-crust on which we have 
largely reared our social structure is breaking, and the 
false prophets are thus becoming exposed by the drift of 
events. Had some of the nations served the intrinsic 
values more and the instrumental less, they would not now 
be destitute and outcast. Even from the point of view of 
stability and prosperity, a saner respect for the demands 
of human nature may seem to be the best policy; but what 
is more important is that it is the only policy which makes 
life worth while. 

The unit of personal relations and the unit of political 
control never have coincided nor can they at best wholly 
coincide. A unit, large and complex enough to furnish a 
substantial basis for independent political organization, 
must necessarily be too large for intimate personal associa- 
tion. Our memory and imagination, as well as our moral 
capacity for helpfulness, are limited. A political unit, 
moreover, must include all varieties and conditions of men 
with their division of labor and variety of interest. It must 
have its crust of custom as well as its pioneers for truth. 
The culture unit of ancient Athens not only excluded the 
slaves who were probably three fourths of the population, 
but those who shared in active sympathy and co-operation 
for higher ideals, included only a fraction of the freemen. 
The fate of Phidias, Anaxagoras, and Protagoras in Pericles’ 
own reign, and of Socrates a generation later, shows how far 
Athens was from being a moral unit for progress. The 
culture epoch of Florence was after all carried by a small 
aristocracy. While in our modern democracies we may 
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look for a more wide-spread interest in culture, the actual 
co-operation in culture production must naturally be limited 
to small groups. What we can hope is that the unit of 
political control shall further the means of cultural co-opera- 
tion and, by the atmosphere which it can create, stimulate 
instead of thwart the creative spirit. The creative culture 
group is necessarily selective and should include those 
gifted by nature, training and nobility of aim to co-operate 
in a creative purpose. The best results for culture seem to 
be produced in friendship groups such as the Pythagorean 
fraternity and the Socratic group in ancient times, and the 
masonic guilds that built the Gothic cathedrals toward 
the end of the Middle Ages. There should be the widest 
tolerance of differences in view-point and the greatest 
desire on the part of each to furnish his creative increment 
in the erection of the temple of truth and beauty. Such 
masonry of the spirit has always been rare. 

One would naturally look to the universities and colleges 
for the spiritual organization of friendship. The situation, 
however, is disappointing. This is due in part to the 
autocratic organization of our higher institutions of learn- 
ing. They have so far been, for the most part, power- 
organizations instead of leaders in the democratic move- 
ment. This has created an atmosphere of suspicion 
between the administration and the faculty. In a large 
proportion of institutions, there is a chronic state of irrita- 
tion and unrest which cannot help being unfavorable to 
culture production. Again, the department organization, 
which should furnish a natural unit for first-hand discussion 
and interstimulation, has been dominated by the same 
power motif. This condition has tended to have a depress- 
ing effect and to militate against such comradeship as is 
necessary for spiritual co-operation. The artificial char- 
acter of departmental divisions has likewise been instru- 
mental in producing undue rivalry and segregation and 
thus been unfavorable to likemindedness of purpose. But 
the power-system, with its disadvantages, is itself the out- 
growth of the chronic individualism and laissez faire atti- 
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tude of the American scholar. He has not been prone to 
team-work. He has been apt to look upon the pursuit of 
truth as an individual affair,—too eager for individual 
credit, and, one might add, for individual advancement. 
When there has been co-operation, as there has been in 
recent instances, there has been so strong a sectarian 
emphasis as to create a suspicion that the interest was more 
in propaganda of a particular doctrine or school than in 
advancing truth. But that, no doubt, is due to the raw- 
ness of our culture and, we hope, presages a more liberal 
and disinterested co-operation after awhile. Contrast with 
this the wide diversity which characterized the Pythag- 
orean fraternity where Zeno and Empedocles could sojourn 
under the same roof with the mathematical realists, with 
their “units” or ‘‘simples’”’ (who were not “new” in the 
fifth century B. C.) or the even greater richness of the 
Socratic group where such different temperaments as 
Plato and Xenophon, Antisthenes and Aristippus could 
unite in the common purpose of following the argument 
whithersoever it leadeth. Evidently we are far from 
such red-blooded masculinity of comradeship. 

One thing is certain: we need to reorganize our educa- 
tional life, not only in higher institutions but generally, 
not only faculty life but student life, into moral groups, 
if we are to get the best results. Our fraternities, while 
filling a social need, lack, it is to be feared, a serious cul- 
tural purpose. They are primarily hedonic organizations, 
with dancing often the chief interest,—a rather inverted 
emphasis one must admit. They are not from a cultural 
point of view to be compared with the old-fashioned literary 
and debating societies. There can be no doubt that the 
fraternity unit not only expresses a psychological need, 
but has great possibilities in true moral stimulation, and 
by moral stimulation I mean the stimulation of all those 
tendencies which should characterize a full-grown man or 
woman in our modern life. The possibilities are best 
illustrated in those instances where fraternity rivalry has 
been turned into account not only in technically social, 
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but in literary, physical, and practical development as 
well—an ideal which has been realized in the English 
“houses” or ‘‘colleges’’ to an extent which we should do well 
to emulate. In short, we need a new spiritual organization 
among both faculties and students. 

In fact, the real work of organizing humanity into moral 
unities has scarcely begun. Our political democracy, so 
far achieved, is only a shell or framework for such spiritual 
organization into moral neighborhoods. From every point 
of view,—political, economic, religious, cultural, etc.,—the 
greatest problem in human organization for the future is 
not, to borrow the terminology of physics, the creative 
discovery of mass units, though this appeals to our imagina- 
tion and is pressing, but the more subtle and basic problem 
of the creative discovery of the molecule of civilization. 
Only by this intensive creativeness can our larger social 
compounds become stable. We must create such moral 
unities of personal association as shall realize to the greatest 
extent, the capacities of human nature, if our larger 
impersonal unities are to be worth while. In fact the 
objection to large human units will disappear once we have 
created the real moral unit. Under comparatively homo- 
geneous conditions, such as presented by rural life, the 
creating of a natural neighborhood community may largely 
answer the purpose now as under earlier conditions of 
civilization; but in our vastly complexer urban life, pro- 
duced by the Great Industry and the modern division of 
labor, the neighborhood community, while it is imperative 
and must be created, must be supplemented by artificial 
interest-communities, with their inter-organization. This 
becomes especially true in the highest creative realms of 
culture, where the participants are few and in danger of 
being submerged in the mass, unless brought together by 
a spiritual bond for mutual reinforcement. This is pecu- 
liarly the task of the educational profession. 

In the meantime, while we are waiting and working for a 
saner social organization, we must do what we can to get 
together and warm each others’ spirits at the fire of mutual 
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interest and fellowship. Something can be done in this 
way to increase the spiritual output, we all know. And 
we shall thus save our souls. 


J. E. Booprn. 
CARLETON COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, MINN. 
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ART AS AN ANTIDOTE FOR MORALITY. 


C. A. BENNETT. 


oo quarrel between the man of art and the man of 

morals has long been notorious. The grounds of the 
quarrel have changed little throughout the course of the 
centuries. To the artist the service of morality has seemed 
to bring with it a rigorism and a stiffening of the mind which 
shows itself in illiberalism and an excess of seriousness. 
He watches principle hardening into prejudice and austerity 
into deliberate joylessness. He sees men pursuing virtue 
and achieving only Puritanism. From such a fate he is 
glad to be free. 

If the feeling of the artist in presence of his opponent is 
that of contempt, the feelings of the moralist are those of 
fear. There is something dangerous about the love of 
beauty: Plato identified it for all time when he set his hand 
against the lasity of the poets. Your lover of beauty is 
inclined to be a free and easy person, not sufficiently serious 
about the business of life, dealing rather cavalierly with the 
distinctions between good and evil, altogether too quick to 
see through the artificiality of our moral judgments. As 
the dweller in Philistia, or, if you prefer it, in Puritania, 
studies the ways of his neighbour in Bohemia he sees a 
whole population clothed in loose jackets and flowing ties, 
and he points eagerly to the appropriateness of this sym- 
bolism. In Puritania, the land of moral effort, you must 
keep wound up, disciplined, alert—as though life were to be 
passed in the atmosphere of a fire-station. Bohemia is the 
land of relaxation. Its inhabitants are like children playing 
in a gap of sunshine. Go not in among them or Heaven 
only knows what may happen to you! 

So, not altogether playfully, one might suggest the sub- 
stance of the historic opposition between these two human 
interests. There is nothing to be gained at this time of day 
by trying to add counts to the indictment on either side, 
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partly because the charges have been pretty well exhausted, 
but chiefly because, even if this were not so, the sharpening 
of the antithesis brings the claimants no nearer together. 
And in the end they must make their peace. After all, the 
issue between art and morality, so far as it is significant, is 
not a dispute between two groups of extremists, but a con- 
flict between contending loyalties in the soul. Each of 
these seeks to enlist the devotion of the whole man; but if we 
care for the integrity of human life we shall attempt to serve 
both masters without alienating either. 

I propose to ask, therefore, what morality may have to 
learn from art, or, to put it at once less ambitiously and 
more accurately, to enquire what the citizen of Puritania 
may gain from occasional sojournings in Bohemia, that for- 
bidden land over the border. 

The loyal Puritan will at first resent the suggestion that he 
ever needs achange. To him, Puritania is what his province 
is to the complete provincial,—an oasis of sanity in a desert 
of dementia, vaguely referred to as ‘‘Abroad.” Yet the 
Puritan is wrong. No one, so far as I know, has written a 
book on The Tediousness of Being Moral, either because the 
thing is too obvious or because it is too heretical. Yet there 
is room for such a work. For morality produces its own 
type of strain, a strain which continued moral effort intensi- 
fies rather than relieves. 

This assertion calls for explanation. 

Morality demands decisiveness; for if we are to be moral 
in any other than an Oriental sense we must act, and the pre- 
requisite of action is decision. This sounds a harmless 
truism, but it has important consequences. Since our 
knowledge of the facts in any situation requiring a moral 
choice can never be exhaustive, our decisions are always un- 
justified and frequently wrong. It has been said that the 
maxim of conservatism is that nothing should ever be done 
for the first time. The epigram is truer than most epigrams; 
for it is obviously wrong, by any ideal standard of righteous- 
ness, to pass judgment on a man or a movement or an institu- 
tion, or to decide on a policy, before the evidence is all in. 
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Yet, for a finite being, the evidence can never be all in. So 
nine times out of ten we have to cut short the processes of 
reflecting and weighing of alternatives, to make our choice 
and plunge into action, consoling ourselves with the thought 
that we are making the best of a bad job, and that there 
comes a point in every situation where, as William James 
put it, not to decide is really to decide. Of course inves- 
tigation and reflection are good things, but when they mean 
the indefinite postponement of action they threaten to 
paralyse the will. It is good to be a Hamlet,—but only up 
to a point; for it is not, after all, through your thorough- 
going Hamlets that the business of the world gets done. 
This then is what some philosophers have called ‘our 
finite situation’’: it is never right to act before the evidence 
is all in; it is always right to act before the evidence is all in. 
Thus we are all original sinners in this sense, that whatever 
we do, no matter how excellent our intentions, we do wrong. 

At present we are interested in this misfit between human 
beings and the world they live in only as it shows itself 
in the sphere of morality. To see its workings more 
clearly, let us imagine a being who was moral and nothing 
else, and then let us see at what points ‘“‘mere morality” 
would prove inadequate, and how that inadequacy would 
declare itself in a certain discomfort of the mind. 

In the first place morality requires of us that we take 
sides. Doubtless no institution or policy or human being is 
wholly evil, just as none is wholly good. But there will al- 
ways come a moment when we must throw in our lot with 
one side or the other, when we are forced to assume that 
one way is right and the other wrong, that one choice is 
the representative of the good, and the other of the evil. 
If we are effectively to destroy evil we must attack it with 
the best weapons at hand, even though by so doing we run 
the risk of destroying much that is good at the same time. 
But the refusal to compromise with evil too easily becomes 
a readiness to condemn everything with which evil is asso- 
ciated. The result of living too much with these necessary 
assumptions is that morality degenerates into partisanship, 
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the spirit which divides the world into hostile groups whose 
mutual opposition is their very life, and whose members 
can see no good whatever in their opponents. Dominated 
by this spirit we shall look out upon a world hopelessly 
divided against itself; we shall see men and their works as 
either wholly good or wholly evil, the ugly as one thing and 
the beautiful as another, these things as proper and those 
as improper, the white sheep as pure white, and the black 
sheep as dense black. And our theories of the universe 
will reflect our prevailing moral temper: the life of man 
becomes an episode in a cosmic warfare between the powers 
of Light and Darkness, God and the Devil, Spirit and Mat- 
ter; while his destiny swings between a Heaven of unalloyed 
bliss and a Hell of unmitigated torment. 

But, fortunately or unfortunately, you cannot cut up 
the world with the hatchet of moral discrimination. Things 
have not been designed to suit the convenience of virtue’s 
pilgrims. The map of life cannot be so easily made, nor 
the reefs and shoals so clearly charted. The persons, the 
institutions and the customs which we are called upon to 
judge reveal themselves as a confusing mixture of good and 
evil. We find ourselves in some unguarded moment dis- 
covering pleasant and even admirable qualities in those 
whom we ought to condemn as vicious; serious faults often 
turn out to be merely the seamy side of virtues; damnable 
practices have beneficent results; the boundary between 
pleasure and pain becomes, on scrutiny, surprisingly diffi- 
cult to mark, and the heretics everywhere seem capable of 
giving a few points to the orthodox. All this is very dis- 
turbing for that hypothetical figure, the merely moral man; 
for, however admirable impartiality may be, it is not fav- 
ourable to decisive action. When one has reached the point 
of seeing that ‘‘there is much to be said on both sides’”’ one 
hesitates before making a choice. Yet just here is the rub. 
For no one can live long without having this rudimentary 
kind of impartiality forced upon him. The facts are all 
against the over-simplification which strenuous morality 
seems to require. And this is the first type of strain which 
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mere morality produces: the strain that comes from trying 
to fit all life into a simple system of classification. 

Now if there be any place to which the human mind can 
always repair, where the distinctions of morality do not 
prick us into action, and so do not trouble us, then there is 
hope for the survival of our sanity. And this is one of the 
great contributions of art to life: it offers a rest-cure to 
the weary moralist. For in contemplating the work of art 
we escape from those limitations which morality imposes 
on our judgment. Good and bad, right and wrong, pious 
and impious,—these terms represent a way of looking at 
life which for the moment is superseded. Just as the artist 
does not aim to edify or to instruct, so the function of his 
work is not to arouse that moral ambition to take sides 
with the good forces of the world against the evil. ‘‘The 
drama, like the symphony,” wrote Synge, ‘‘does not teach 
or prove anything. Analysts with their problems, and 
teachers with their systems, are soon as old-fashioned as 
the pharmacopzia of Galen,—look at Ibsen and the Ger- 
mans,—but the best plays of Ben Jonson and Moliére can 
no more go out of fashion than the blackberries on the 
hedges. . . . The drama is made serious—in the French 
sense of the word—not by the degree in which it is taken up 
with problems that are serious in themselves, but by the 
degree in which it gives the nourishment, not very easy to 
define, on which our imaginations live.’”’ In the world of 
the imagination no verdicts are prescribed: everything is 
possible. We shall find a Mephistopheles sublime, while 
the rogues and the villains and the other moral outcasts 
shall so appear as to make us cry out 

Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my soul, 

But I do love thee! 
It is as though the mind had been set free to play. The 
facile distinctions of everyday living wash out, and all our 
habits of judgment are in abeyance. We recapture inno- 
cence at some higher level of the mind. 

For the present we need not try to define more positively 
our state of mind in the moments of esthetic experience. 
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It is enough if we have shown that art has a corrective 
function in life, bearing much the same relation to the ills 
attendant on moral strenuousness as physical relaxation to 
muscular fatigue. 

There is a second kind of spiritual cramp which comes 
from maintaining too long the moral posture. Life is real, 
life is earnest,—especially the life of duty. Duty is categor- 
ical and imperative, say the philosophers. ‘Stern daughter 
of the voice of God,” exclaim the poets, adding a touch of 
austerity to the already forbidding figure. There can be 
no trifling in this Presence. We must take the choices of 
life seriously, as though the continued integrity of this 
entire scheme of things demanded the dutiful action from 
us. This indeed is the assumption which, as moral beings, 
we are forced to make: that the fate of the universe 
depends on our choice. The moral decision thus becomes 
critical and momentous: according as we choose thus or 
thus, so will the very fabric of the world be shaped defi- 
nitely and irrevocably. We stand at the parting of the ways, 
at the very growing point of things; and the parting of the 
ways is a parting not merely for us but for the real world. 
Here is where reality is made. We choose not alone 
between two courses of action, but between two worlds. If, 
then, we were moral beings and nothing else we should 
be burdened literally with a cosmic responsibility: we 
should be, each one of us, an Atlas holding up the moral 
order of the universe. 

But Atlas may not rest: he may not sleep or take holi- 
days. Such vigilance must be exhausting for Atlas; it is 
certainly too exhausting for human nature. Some relief 
we must have from this strain, or we shall break, and 
man has not failed to hit upon assumptions which allow 
him to relax the seriousness of his effort and to replace the 
set lines of the moral visage with the confident serenity of 
the optimistic countenance. The belief in Providence is 
one of these comforting devices. If Somebody or Some- 
thing is looking after the world to compensate for the 
mistakes of fool or sinner and to guarantee that “things 
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will come out all right in the end,” then there are times 
when we may shift the burden of responsibility to this 
Power without fearing that by this action we may be put- 
ting the Cosmos in jeopardy. Without such a belief we 
dare not even go to sleep. 

But art has another way of providing for this relief. For 
if morality offers us only a vista of a world perpetually in 
the making, with the ideal of strenuosity disguised under 
the names of Progress or Self-Realization, art presents to us 
a picture of a world in some sense finished and complete. 
It transforms us from participators in a struggle into spec- 
tators of a drama. We need not decide: we appreciate. 
Even if we see ourselves as somehow in the struggle, we 
yet know that we are merely playing a réle. We may 
share the passion of Lady Macbeth and feel the guilt of her 
husband, but these feelings are subordinated to the major 
emotion of esthetic satisfaction. The power and beauty of 
the whole composition give a consciousness of unity which 
is able to contain the moral distractions. We no longer 
take the moral issues seriously. 

Thus, from the point of view of morality, art is a luxury,— 
and a dangerous luxury; but, considered in itself, it is no 
more dangerous than play, of which indeed it is the highest 
form. If all work makes Jack a dull boy, all morality 
makes him unbearably pompous andself-important. Some 
philosophers, excelling even Kant in the worship of Duty, 
have maintained that ‘the world is the material for my 
duty made manifest to my senses,’’ so that presumably we 
are to see in the death of a friend merely an opportunity for 
the development of character, and in the casual primrose 
the occasion for a moral reflection. Pity the poor moralist 
with his whole being ever alert for the problem in ethics! 
Art is one deliverance from such stuffy egotism. To the 
artist and to those who share his vision the world becomes 
“not a datum but adonum.” He creates in us the holiday 
mood in which our moral seriousness is seen to be, if not 
ludicrous, at least, for the time, misguided and irrelevant. 

This need not be taken to mean that art is frivolous,— 
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far from it. Great tragedy and great music have their 
own seriousness, and leave us with a profound realization 
of the depths and the heights of human existence. But 
our feeling on the whole is one of reconcilement to whatever 
evil or sorrow is displayed. The moral nerve in us is not 
stirred to life. We do not feel that ‘‘something must be 
done about it.”’ All the emotions of the moral situation 
are present, but not the need for action. We are content 
to rest in the contemplation of what the artist has given 
us. ‘‘What do you feel,” I once asked a friend, ‘after 
reading Lear?” The reply was: ‘It’s terrible; but it’s 
worth it.’”’ That is the utterance of one who is not so 
much remote from the moral struggle as lifted above it. 
The possibility of such attainment is one of the things which 
art contributes to human life. It offers to the spirit of man 
a place of refuge where there is rest and, with rest, an oppor- 
tunity to recover that saner estimate of the importance of 
ourselves and our tasks which the devotion to duty con- 
stantly threatens to destroy. 

Art, however, has a function more positive than that of 
correction and supplementation. It is not only the sane 
critic of the extravagant claims of mere morality; it has 
its own work to do. Art, we may say, in effect, if not in 
intention, redeems the world from ugliness. The intuition 
of the artist so tyrannises over his material that it finds 
room in its world of beauty for that which in our haste we 
condemn as ugly. A human soul is lost if it knows itself 
outcast from the scheme of things; saved, when it discovers 
that someone wants it and can find work for it todo. The 
goal of artistic endeavour would be attained when it had 
been shown that nothing was outcast from the world of 
beauty, when a rendering of life had been given in which 
ugliness was included and transformed. This statement 
may well appear as cryptic as it is dogmatic. An analogy 
may rescue it from both charges. The analogy I propose 
is that between the artist and the saint. 

When our judgment is not prejudiced we believe that 
there is a soul of good in things evil. No man, we think, is 
Vol. XXX.—No. 2. 4 
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wholly beyond redemption. People are a mixture, and if 
we could only get at them we should find some saving vir- 
tues. But for the most part we hold this as a general princi- 
ple: when it comes to particular instances we find it difficult 
to see the good, and we move, if at all, by faith rather than 
by sight. Everyone can think of examples of unmitigated 
meanness or barbarous cruelty which seem te us to damn 
completely their authors. We may struggle to preserve 
our general belief that they are not beyond hope, but as far 
as our human perceptions go we simply cannot see any good 
inthem. We leave that task to the all-seeing eye of God. 
This is just where the saint differs from the common run 
of men. He shares in the divine insight. The saint is one 
who has a genius for perceiving that soul of good in things 
evil. Gifted with some power of penetration, he does not 
need to postulate, he actually discerns, the good in men 
whom the world abandons. The saint is able to love his 
enemies, not by some inconceivable effort of the spirit, but 
because he actually finds them lovable: he sees beyond the 
evil and the hostility to the saving powers within. And his 
method of dealing with the evil is dictated by his percep- 
tion,—the method of non-resistance. Thenameisabad one, 
for the significant thing about the saint’s technique is not so 
much that he passes over the evil as that he addresses 
himself directly to the good. In his dealings with the 
enemy he holds on tenaciously to the truth of his intuition 
that the real part of the sinner is the part which the world, 
and even the sinner himself, cannot see, but which he, the 
saint,sees. If one ask the saint how he can justify this in- 
tuition he may point to the results: for ‘“‘the method of non- 
resistance, when it is successful, turns enemies into friends 
and charity regenerates its objects.” By his faith in the 
good, the saint elicits the good. Faith and generosity 
create their like. That is why the method of non-resistance 
is the most powerful method of redeeming the world from 
evil: it arouses and sets going in the places where it is most 
needed a new force against evil. It does not merely sup- 
press evil, it adds to the sum of moral energy at work in the 
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world. The genius of the saint consists in this: that he 
can see farther than the average man, that he knows that 
the last word does not rest with evil. His value consists in 
the fact that he enables us to become sharers in his vision, 
widening our horizon, and removing some veil of dark- 
ness from the eyes with which we look habitually on our 
fellowmen. 

Now the artist is he who has a genius for perceiving beauty 
where most of us see the commonplace or the ugly. He does 
not assume beauty or invent it where it does not exist: he 
sees the soul of beauty in things ugly. He is not bound by 
the distinctions which the greater part of men use to label 
their world: he is mastered by an intuition of beauty which 
may at any moment transform the common things of life 
under its radiance. 

The angels keep their ancient places ;— 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 
’Tis ye, t’is your estrangéd faces, 
That miss the many-splendoured thing. 

It is sometimes said that, just as the saint deludes himself 
into denying the existence of evil, so the artist, because he 
selects, is a liar. But what gives him his power to select, 
and determines that selection, but his own commanding 
inspiration? That is what comes first and what makes him 
aman apart. Like the saint, he is first and foremost seer 
and prophet. He holds to his insight against what the 
world calls fact because he knows it to be truer than the 
facts. And he will make his prophecy come true by showing 
that the world does indeed conform to his vision of it. 
“Canst thou give unto thyself thy bad and thy good?” 
asks Nietzsche. ‘‘ Yes,” replies the artist; ‘‘and I will yet 
show you that it is yours and everyone else’s as well.”’ His 
method follows from this authoritative inspiration. It 
might be called the method of non-resistance towards the 
ugly, but better, the method of addressing oneself exclusively 
to the beautiful. The artist elicits beauty from the world by 
bringing to it his own vision of the beauty that is there. 
The proof of his perceptions is the response that the world 
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gives, the response that he translates in music or sculpture or 
poetry or whatever it may be. ‘But I cannot see, I cannot 
hear,’ complains the outsider. ‘“‘Come and stand here 
where I am,”’ replies the artist. If the faith of the saint is 
that there is nothing absolute and final about the judgment 
of evil, the faith of the artist is that there is nothing absolute 
and final about the judgment of ugliness. And this is 
indeed the redemption of the ugly. Every work of art is 
a proof that some judgment about what was ugly must be 
revised. The ugly and the commonplace become disappear- 
ing factors as our vision clears. 

‘Modern reproductions of Rembrandt and Millet,’’ 
writes Mr. Graham Wallas, “have enabled thousands of 
young people to look with genuine kindliness upon the quiet 
self-satisfaction of an unintellectual old woman, or the 
heavy walk of a sweat-drenched labourer.” Arnold Ben- 
nett’s stories of life in the English pottery district offer an- 
other illustration of the transforming miracle which art 
works upon our ordinary powers of perception. Anyone 
who has visited the Five Towns will recall with a shudder 
the sordidness, the murk and the hideousness of that region, 
and the mean and grimy lives of its troglodytic inhabitants. 
Yet Arnold Bennett makes us realize that these judgments 
are merely superficial. That this or that person or cir- 
cumstance is ugly seems merely irrelevant, for he has lifted 
us out of the region where such distinctions are important, 
and into a place where our hate has been transformed if not 
into love at least into something very like it. What he 
shows us is just sheer humanity: we are content to con- 
template, to sympathize, to recognize our kind. 

Thus it comes about that art nourishes the spirit of charity 
and understanding among men. For the greater part of 
our lives we are occupied with the business of getting 
through this world as decently as may be. We have not 
much time for fine discrimination. The need for action 
urges us into precipitate decisions: we have to use labels 
and other rough and ready methods of classification. Yet 
these gross discriminations, just because they estrange men 
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from each other, dividing them into sects and parties, into 
castes and classes, into social groups and national groups, 
are in the end intolerable. They do violence to our senti- 
ments of a common humanity wherein the sinners often 
have a strange charm, and the sanctity of the saints is fre- 
quently malodorous. The artist confirms us in these senti- 
ments, demolishing the barriers which morality or conven- 
tion or prejudice set up, showing us that if it is necessary 
to establish distinctions it is just as necessary from time to 
time to rise above them. Someone has said that it is im- 
possible to imagine Falstaff in Hell: we might add that it 
is just as difficult to imagine that ‘‘old globe of sinful con- 
tinents” in Heaven. The artist who can bring us to that 
point of vision has destroyed for us the ancient illusion of a 
Heaven and a Hell with a great gulf between, together with 
all that such symbolism stands for. But he has done more 
than that: he has put us in the way to look upon human 
nature with wisdom, justice and tolerance; he has opened 
doors outwards from the narrow-minded egotisms of daily 
life upon a large sympathy with our fellow men; he has given 
us as it were a glimpse of that perfected humanity which 
hovers on the horizon of our hope. 

En unissant les hommes les plus divers sous l’empire d’un sentiment 
partagé; en supprimant, provisoirement, les distinctions qui les divisent, 
lorsqu’ elles ne les arment pas les uns contre les autres, l’art, somme toute, 
prépare ses adeptes a l’union définitive et intégrale. I] leur donne, non 
par le raisonnement, mais par ]’ébauche qu’il enessaie sur eux, un avant- 
gout des joies de l’entente universelle: il éblouit leurs yeux aux splendeurs 
entrevues de la cité future, promise aux hommes de bonne volonté. 


C. A. BENNETT. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE PROPHETIC OFFICE OF MR. H. G. WELLS. 
HERBERT L. STEWART. 


ae enormous popularity of Mr. H. G. Wells is a sign 

of these present times, and not a bad sign. Piquant 
humour, imaginative brilliance, skill in characterisation, 
and the alluring flavour of anti-conventionalism, have 
made many a great success among novelists. Mr. Wells 
has all these gifts in a high degree. But he showed them 
long ago, and at a time when his public was more at leisure 
to appreciate them. They were at least as conspicuous in 
Kipps, in Marriage, in The New Machiavelli as in The 
Research Magnificent or The Undying Fire. But men are 
seeing in this author just now a quite different sort of 
merit, a merit which was always there, but which circum- 
stances have invested with a new appeal. To call him a 
prophet may suggest that one has in mind his numerous 
sketches of a coming Utopia, or his daring predictions 
about the development of machinery. But to our scepti- 
cal age the very term ‘“‘ Utopia” has become almost derisive, 
and guess-work about machinery is liable to be found out. 
Mr. Wells has made many a remarkable hit in his forecasts, 
but his fame as a soothsayer has been badly shaken at 
least twice. He told us that aircraft would be of little 
account in warfare until about 1950. And he allowed just 
three months for the combined British and French forces 
to carry the Tricolour across the Rhine! If we value him 
as a prophet it is in the nobler sense of one who denounces, 
expostulates, exhorts, and leads his generation. This he 
has undoubtedly done and is doing with immense effect. 
There are some who say that they cannot read him for 
his “‘flippancy,’”’ and, prophet though he is, he can at least 
seem very flippant indeed. There are many whom he 
offends, and few can be more offensive than Mr. Wells 
when his temper is up. There are superior reviewers who 
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affect to regard him as vor et preterea nihil. But this at 
least he can never be. 

Our author was a biologist before he discovered his 
aptitude for fiction, and he has never quite lost his first 
love. The centre of his message is the thought of bringing 
the exactness and purposiveness of science into the collec- 
tive business of mankind. For in its collective business 
the world, as Mr. Wells sees it, is a muddled world, with 
its movements unplanned, its inevitable changes unantici- 
pated—a chaos of traditionalism, use and wont, rule of 
thumb. The confusion is greatest just where the concerns 
are most important. We have long, he reminds us, had 
efficient railroads, efficient post-offices, efficient factories. 
But we have hardly taken a step commensurate with our 
knowledge towards the arresting of race decay. It should 
be looked upon as a scandal for an infant to die, yet we 
still keep those conditions of random parentage, unassisted 
motherhood, ignorant nursing, and slum environment, 
which make the struggle for existence acute from the very 
hour of birth, and which ensure that only a modest pro- 
portion shall survive.! With all our talk about pedagogics 
education is in a bad way. For we have not sat down to 
think out the sort of tasks which our children will have to 
meet, and then plan the discipline which will give them 
most help, as an architect or an engineer would suit his 
means to his purpose. We are content—apart from a few 
spasmodic exceptions—with some old, old method, though 
the needs have become very new, priding ourselves upon 
the ancient tradition of our schools, as warriors might pride 
themselves on an obstinate adherence to the bow and arrow 
while aircraft and machine guns are at work against them. 
We think we have a science of sociology, yet we arrange 
our commerce on such a wasteful and stupid system that 
ten small traders are engaged, each on an impoverished 
scale, on doing what one municipal store could do far 
more effectively. And in the name of unrestricted com- 
petition we make ourselves an easy prey to the quack, 
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the cunning profiteer, the trusts, the pools, the corners. 
We have even developed our professional expert in the 
mendacious advertising placard. Religious and moral 
guidance are in no better case. Cant and phrase-making 
and outworn formule are still depended upon. The rising 
generation simply doesn’t believe in the old moral maxims 
or the old theological creeds, and where no intelligent 
attempt is made to substitute anything better, the masses, 
as they awaken, will on their own impulse substitute some- 
thing worse. So long as we keep demanding from a young, 
struggling, incompetent, married pair that they shall 
organise by their own wisdom an idyllic household like 
that of The Cottar’s Saturday Night, and that with no pub- 
lic supplementing of their deficiencies they shall bring up 
@ numerous and healthy offspring, too many will meet the 
case otherwise by concealment of birth or the procuring of 
abortion, nor will all our pulpit denunciations and legal 
penalties convey a real sense of guilt. The people of our 
time have become deaf to those “‘strange battered old 
phrases that were coined ages ago in the seaports of the 
sun-dry Levant,’’! and yet nothing more modern is served 
out by the official representatives of faith. To all this the 
war is a natural climax. It is the culminating tragedy of 
muddle in haute politique. ‘‘I see the world staggering 
from misery to misery . . . the good things come by 
chance and the evil things arise and slay them.’ ‘‘ What 
else can happen when men use science and every new thing 
that science gives and all their available intelligence and 
energy to manufacture wealth and appliances and leave 
government and education to the rusting traditions of 
hundreds of years ago?’’ 

One object of Mr. Wells in writing his romances was to 
drive home this moral of unorganised and improvident 
society, to point out how fallacious are the defences set up 
for laissez faire, and in how inconsistent a fashion we use in 
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one matter a principle which shocks us when its applica- 
tion is suggested in another. He is not, indeed, to be 
placed among those authors, now in such disrepute, who 
produce the ‘‘novel with a purpose” and whose fiction is 
mere thinly disguised homiletic. He is not like Harriet 
Martineau with her Tales in Illustration of Political Econ- 
omy. That sort of title would be passed over with one 
hurried glance in these times by the Saturday afternoon 
crowd at our circulating libraries; yet—taking the compli- 
ment for what it is worth—Mr. Wells has long been a king 
in that miscellaneous realm. And the truth is that he is 
an artist quite as much as he is a pamphleteer. It is very 
vivid, very life-like figures that move upon his canvas, and 
their creator seems to be watching quite as much as he is 
guiding the evolutions. In the compass of a short article 
one can attempt no detailed estimate either of so varied 
accusations or of so complex remedies as our author has 
set before us. But there are some general facts worth 
noting about him and worth pondering. 

The present writer confesses to an intense admiration for 
Mr. Wells, and in regard to some of his books to a feeling 
that is less admiration than gratitude. It is a great thing 
that a man of such brilliant gifts and such compelling popu- 
lar appeal should exert himself just now to focus thought 
upon the problems that supremely matter. This has not 
always been our fortune. Literature even in a period of 
crisis has not seldom held aloof from the most throbbing 
interests of life. The Heart of Midlothian appeared just 
one hundred years ago, at a moment of social reconstruc- 
tion which may, not unfairly, be likened to the present. 
It may, no doubt, be said that one who could write that 
supreme romance would have been ill employed as a ‘‘ pam- 
phleteer for the times,’ and Mr. Wells himself would be the 
first to deprecate any absurd comparisons between him and 
the wizard of the north. But it is equally true that Scott 
in that distraught age, when the Holy Alliance was sowing 
the seed of so many horrors yet to come, had no word for the 
times at all, except a word of encouragement to the forces 
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of reaction. As Carlyle rather savagely put it, ‘the sick 
heart will find no healing here, the darkly struggling heart 
no guidance, the Heroic that is in all men no divine awaken- 
ing voice.’’ Literary history will be able to say at least of 
Mr. Wells that at this decisive hour he dedicated what 
power was in him to enlightening his age upon its own spe- 
cial need, that by the only instrument which could reach so 
wide a circle he worked upon the public intellect, the public 
conscience, and the public imagination, and that whether 
his judgments were right or wrong they were fearless, well- 
informed, set forth with unsurpassed lucidity and with a 
candor that no one could mistake. 

Moreover, he has been less concerned to propagate a 
special doctrine than to provoke his readers to independent 
thought. One feels about him that he would rather be 
opposed intelligently than supported stupidly. His war- 
fare is against the habit of mental laziness in what touches 
public well-being, and he hates with a perfect hatred that 
use of edifying phrase which he has called the ‘‘soul’s 
refuge from realities.’ He is always putting to us the 
question: why do you permit your thought and practice 
on social affairs to lag behind your thought and practice 
in other fields of science? Why be content with unscru ti- 
nised tradition in politics, in education, in morals, when in 
mechanics, in medicine, in chemistry you are eager for the 
daring experiment without which knowledge cannot grow? 
If it is objected that there is room for growth in the one 
sphere, but things are satisfactorily settled to all intents 
and purposes in the other, the teeming imagination and 
incisive satire of Mr. Wells can supply us with scene after 
scene of muddle,—perfectly natural and, as the critics say, 
‘convincing’? muddle—where the average reader is forced 
to recognise the lineaments of himself and his kind. The 
problem these scenes suggest is, Are you sure that human 
intellect has no alternative to confusion and inconsistency 
like this? Volumes of abstract argument would not be 
half so effective in driving this moral home as one book like 
Mr. Polly or Tono-Bungay. And it has to be driven home 
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to the man in the street, just because, though the labora- 
tory experiment can dispense with the man in the street’s 
co-operation, the social experiment cannot. 

Again, the authentic character of the prophet has been 
shown by Mr. Wells in that he does not make us laugh at 
the follies of our grandfathers but at our own follies, and 
that he does not caricature the French or the Americans to 
Englishmen but Englishmen to themselves. The thing he 
mocks is often the thing about which his reader is very 
sensitive indeed. For example, he wants religious convic- 
tions to be disentangled, simplified, clarified. But he 
must first overcome the English tradition of reticence, the 
genteel pose of ‘‘thinking more than one says” on such a 
topic, the affected flippancy which is supposed to cover a 
thought that is too deep for words. Our critic frankly 
believes that his countrymen are reticent because they are 
too lazy to think things out, like ‘‘Old Booch” in Marriage 
of whom Trafford said that a man who could swallow 
oysters as he did could swallow the Thirty-Nine Articles 
or anything else. And the prevailing etiquette on this 
subject he traces back to the model set in a girls’ school! 
Marjorie Pope had been brought up in a system of muffled 
Christianity. She had been shielded from all questioning, 
not because questioning was impious, but because it was 
unladylike. Pressing deeply into the tremendous affirma- 
tions of faith was represented as ‘‘rather foolish 
and in the worst possible taste.’’! Lady Harman’s mother 
treated religion with a reverence that was almost indis- 
tinguishable from huffiness, threw a spell of indelicacy over 
the matter, put God among objectionable topics—albeit 
a sublime one.? Kipps had it explained to him as part of 
his equipment for his new social position that it is a mark 
of breeding not to wear one’s heart on one’s sleeve, and 
that the true gentleman never shows his religion outside 
the walls of a church, ‘‘except perhaps now and then in a 
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pause, a profound look, a sudden avoidance.”! Poor 
Kipps drank it in with the rest of ‘‘Manners for Men.” 
Satire like this catches Englishmen, as they would say 
themselves ‘‘on the raw.’”’ But a Scot can appreciate 
it. So, for that matter, can anyone else who is wont to 
think of religion in terms of brain as well as in terms of 
behavior. 

The way his countrymen are formed for political leader- 
ship is another field for Mr. Wells’s satire. He has nothing 
good to say of the Oxford Union Debating Society as a 
portal to parliament. Learning to coin epigrams and to 
sparkle with repartee is inferior, he thinks, to a discipline 
in political science. He defines a free press as a press that 
is free to be bought by anyone, a description more pointed 
than agreeable to those who reverence the Fourth Estate. 
Sir Peter Laxton in Bealby who had bought his rank for 
twenty thousand pounds and a tip to the Whip on the Pep- 
tonised Milk Flotation, should appeal to those who raise 
once a year in parliament the scandal about traffic in titles, 
and the ludicrous figure of the Lord Chancellor in the same 
piece—whom, by the way, Mr. Wells might as well have 
named—illustrates the need of that reform which will make 
law no longer ‘‘the muddled secret of the legal profession.’’? 
Cromwell once called English law a tortuous and ungodly 
jumble. That was two and a half centuries ago, and Eng- 
land, unlike France, has not had the iron hand of a Napo- 
leon to make the lawyers see how possible it is to codify. 

Readers of Mr. Galsworthy will remember the political 
week-end at an English country house. Mrs. Freeland 
had her dinner party at which tame Cabinet Ministers 
with their wives discussed the economic discovery of a 
Bulgarian savant. A labourer’s family of five was to be fed 
for a shilling a day upon brown bread, potatoes, and mar- 
garine. ‘‘The carbo-hydrates—or was it the hybo-car- 
drates—ah, yes!—the kybohardrates would be present in 
really sufficient quantity. . . . Faces flushed, eyes 
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brightened, and teeth shone.”! Mr. Wells has been an 
observer of this fashionable sociology too. It is not what 
he means by an application of science to politics. The very 
truth, he says, must rouge its cheeks and blacken its eye- 
brows in order to tell! And he has shown us those young 
Imperialists, with their lady patronesses, of the day before 
Kipling’s star had set. They used to profess a vivid sense 
of the White Man’s Burden. Benham in The Research 
Magnificent was advised that a young man of his wealth 
should seek a career in the gilded paths of high politics, but 
he was warned against the Balkans. That region had been 
overworked, for since the opening of good hotels in Servia 
and Montenegro and Sofia ‘‘everyone”’ went there and 
“came back with a pet nationality.” Lady Beach 
Mandarin would advise against pet nationalities. Let 
Benham specialise in social reform, join the Fabian Society, 
and consult the Webbs. ‘‘Quite a number of able young 
men had been placed with the assistance of the Webbs.’’? 
How true this is to life only those who have been on the 
spot can realise. The writer of this article recalls how at 
Oxford fifteen years ago, in the heyday of the gospel accord- 
ing to Joseph Chamberlain, a group of ingenuous youths 
talked incessantly about ‘‘Empi-ah,’”’ and were understood 
to be marking themselves out for proconsulships. They 
were one and all perfectly prepared, at a handsome remun- 
eration, for the Burden of the White Man. An ex-Premier 
came down from London to meet them in esoteric confer- 
ence, and their faces for months afterwards were those of 
men to whom a veritable arcanum imperii had been con- 
fided. The first sacrifice for which they declared themselves 
ready was that of their possible distinction in university 
examinations, and of the severe reading which this would 
involve. The names of these empire-builders are thick 
strewn in the Third and Fourth Classes of the Oxford lists, 
but the transfiguring of the world, for which they so patriot- 
ically paid this price, remains still quite inconspicuous. 





1 The Freelands, pp. 209-10. 
2 The Research Magnificent, pp. 146, 147. 
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Mr. Wells is at heart a true born Englishman, and he is 
as proud as the rest of us that even such political dilet- 
tantism, and choice of leaders by a social coterie, and absence 
of scientific preparation for the business of governing, 
have not prevented the predominance of the British 
Empire. But the times have become ever more strenuous, 
and he would have his countrymen presume no longer 
upon their native sagacity for muddling through. He 
would call into action a real collective intellect, organising 
Great Britain politically with something like the effective- 
ness of a big railroad organised commercially. He would 
have the common citizen as much alarmed for his political 
interest and danger as the common proprietor of stock for 
his interest and danger in finance, and he knows that this 
is just what the common citizen is not. He would have 
the electorate as keen-eyed for the country’s business as a 
meeting of shareholders for a company’s business, as rudely 
inquisitive into what is going on, as hard to put off with 
excuses, as inexorable towards incompetence or neglect. 
And he knows that this is just what the electorate, crowd- 
ing round the hustings, has never been. Above all, he 
would have the Cabinet chosen as directors are chosen, 
not for their plausibility, or their ancient names, or their 
bursts of parliamentary eloquence, but for their proved 
insight into what this national corporation wants to effect, 
and into the surest means of attaining it. 

Our prophet calls his own plan Socialism, and despite 
its misleading associations there is no better word. What- 
ever we think about the details of what he has proposed, 
we must be grateful to him for the clearest presentation of 
that whole subject which is yet available in short compass 
to the busy public. New Worlds for Old is a masterpiece of 
exposition. It is no crude resharing of property that is 
commended to us. That, says Mr. Wells, would be the 
teeth and claws of Socialism without the eyes and brain. 
What we are asked to accept is, abstractly, the doctrine 
of a collective purpose, and, concretely, a bold collective 
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interference over a vast area of conduct that has so far 
been looked upon as a strictly private concern. We 
asserted the principle when, in spite of the individualists, we 
passed the Factory Acts. We assert it in every city where 
the butcher is forced to submit his meat to inspection, and 
a public abattoir testifies to our distrust in ‘“‘the adequacy 
of the private conscience.’”’ We assert it again when the 
state monopolises the delivery of mail, and forbids any 
private person to compete with the post-office. Why stop 
short with a few such reforms? Why talk nonsense about 
sacred domestic rights, when we already infringe these by 
establishing compulsory schools, and it would be just as 
much for the public interest to segregate the unfit, to endow 
successful motherhood, and to withdraw the care of chil- 
dren from parents who are obviously unfit for the task? 
Why refuse to nationalise land in order to do away with 
the slum, turn to public uses a vast area that is being ‘‘held 
for a rise,’ and cheapen products that are kept artificially 
dear to fill the pockets of those who acquired by lucky 
chance the land that is essential for manufactures, when 
we have already defied doctrinaire individualism by expro- 
priation for a railroad or a mine? Why hesitate to set up 
a state medical service for all, like our state department of 
public health, and thus do away with the hardships of 
medicine as a private adventure? Why not reduce the 
wasteful competition of small traders by maintaining a 
municipal store with cheaper and more reliable goods? It 
is not a question of Socialism or no Socialism. In a very 
real sense we are all Socialists now. It is a question of 
less or more, and more rather than less is plainly indicated. 

But Mr. Wells would see collective mind go far further 
than a mere rearranging within the community. He once 
pointed out that people are often allowed to die of starva- 
tion in India while unsalable wheat is being burned in the 
United States.1 ‘“‘And there is no statesmanship to avert 
it.’ Such international statesmanship is what he now 
wants to create, and he would avail himself of the unique 
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world enthusiasm that has been roused by the war. He 
would have a democratic League of Nations, charged 
above all with the task of international hygiene in prevent- 
ing the deadliest world disease, the disease of war. Its 
symptoms and its causes are well known, if we would have 
but the courage and the faith to use the remedy. The 
analogue to unrestricted competition among traders is 
rival nationality among peoples, but the beaten in the one 
case are only bankrupt, while the beaten in the other are 
blown to pieces. In both alike the hindrance to a sane 
settlement is the exploded myth of individualism and 
inviolable independence. Mr. Wells has scant respect for 
the notion of exclusive nationality. In the world he longs 
to see no state would permitted to keep out the interna- 
tional officers, any more than a citizen can so make his 
home his castle as to bang the door upon the sanitary in- 
spector. He is particularly incensed with those European 
diplomats who have so far left the Balkans to rapine and 
murder, because, forsooth, each kingdom has to be pro- 
tected in the sovereign right to misgovern itself, to express 
what it calls its racial character in its own way, and, as an 
incident, to keep all its neighbours on the verge of quarrel. 
‘“‘There is no one,” exclaims Benham, ‘‘no one with the 
sense to override all these squalid bodies. All those fools 
away there in London and Vienna and St. Petersburg and 
Rome take sides, as though these beastly tribes and leagues 
and superstitions meant anything but black damnable 
ignorance. . . . There isn’t a religion in the whole 
Balkan peninsula, there isn’t a tribal or national sentiment 
that deserves a moment’s respect from a sane man. ‘ 
Yet there is no one who will preach the only possible peace, 
which is the peace of the world state, the open conspiracy 
of all the sane men in the world against the things that 
break us up into wars and futilities.’”! One can see that, 
when he wrote that, Mr. Wells’s idea of a League of Nations 
was not far off. He defined this explicitly in his later book 
entitled In the Fourth Year. Perhaps some of us see 
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points in which Mr. Wells’s League is even a better thing 
than the one sanctioned by more august authority. 

In politics he is for democratic government, but of the 
selective, not the delegate type.! He would above all 
destroy the power of the machine politician, so that men 
who have what Plato called the déyos ris rodews may 
come into their own. To discuss his proposals for this, 
especially his support of that franchise reform broached a 
short time ago in the British Parliament and known as 
‘proportional voting,” would take us too far afield. What 
we have to acknowledge in Mr. Wells is the immense service 
of propounding the real problem to the man in the street 
as perhaps no other living writer could have propounded 
it, and of arresting attention for the things at stake as 
certainly no other has of late arrested it. The ideas of 
In the Fourth Year—whether they are right or wrong—bear 
the invariable imprint of his lucid and far-seeing mind. 

The first purpose of science is to unify, and one who has 
shown us that the world is to be kept in order by the same 
principle that makes a railroad pay, belongs to the same 
great succession as he who found the law of the planets in 
the trickling of a tear. To think out to the end all that is 
involved in the success of a business, and to apply this in 
the great arena of international affairs—no matter how 
the press may scream and the party agent may intrigue 
and the financier may bribe—this is the Wells message to 
the time. In volume after volume he has preached it and 
he has illustrated it. A mere truism, somebody will object! 
Nay, says our author, it is yet far from being recognised 
even as a truth. If you don’t think so, read The New 
Machiavelli, or The Passionate Friends, or Mr. Britling. 
They will do you more good than many an abstract treatise 
on political science. 

Enough perhaps has been said to show how foolish are 
those who look upon Mr. Wells as a mere persifleur, or a 
mere novelist for our entertainment. Two defects, how- 





1 In the Fourth Year, p. 128. Cf. The New Machiavelli, III, ii. 
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ever, must be noticed in him. Of late he has been getting 
outside the sphere in which he is effective, and he has failed 
through two of his own best qualities, his passion for sim- 
plicity and his turn for wit. He has tried to be a philosophic 
theologian, and, truth to tell, he seems to have little head 
for this, for he has far less than the requisite knowledge of 
speculative development and speculative difficulties. His 
mind is essentially practical, so that in the higher reaches 
of inquiry he breaks down. He is always over-simplify- 
ing, and his humour is disastrous when humour is the very 
last thing that is wanted. Mr. Wells cannot help suspect- 
ing muddle, and ridiculing muddle, even where the true 
hindrance has not been the confused thought of those who 
preceded him but the stubborn and complicated difficulty 
of what they tried to see through. For him the Sphinx 
has no real conundrum which man must somehow answer 
or die, and he laughs at those who cannot answer when he 
would be better engaged in bowing before the mystery that 
has been set both to them and to himself. 

He has even got out of his depth on a subject that is far 
more tractable than theology, and, as Dickens truly said, a 
disputant out of his depth has no resource but to ‘‘splash 
up words.”” Mr. Wells has undertaken to kill the pxda- 
gogic myth about the value of Latin and Greek. English 
classical teachers, we learn, can read, write, and speak (!) 
Latin rather worse than a third-rate Babu speaks English. 
Greek is a “‘fine, lost language,’ and if “‘live” teachers 
were available a third of the time now used to impart a 
smattering of it would be enough to convey a complete 
mastery. The fact that Aristotle’s Politics should still be 
prescribed as a text in the Oxford School of History is noted 
with silent horror. Words fail even Mr. Wells to do justice 
to such obscurantism. He never wearies of his jest that 
the utility of Latin prose composition for building up a 
clear English style has been enforced in scholarly pamph- 
lets whose style is ragged and obscure. A short time ago 
he gave us in Joan and Peter lots of jocose things about 
English university life. A guardian, home from the illim- 
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itable veldt, and on the look-out for a school for his two 
wards, has met an Oxford don whom he hectors tremen- 
dously about spending time on- the Gracchi and on the 
statesmanship of Cicero. Does not the purblind man 
see that a modern statesman—the late Lord Salisbury 
for instance—was far superior to Cicero, and far more 
significant? 

Now this is ‘‘very tragical mirth,’”’ as Peter Quince’s 
playbill once said. Our author has let loose his rather 
malicious irony in a province where he is not at home. 
What nonsense it is to say that English schools are ineffici- 
ent in teaching ancient classics! It is rather a reasonable 
complaint that this special field has monopolised their 
effort, so that if the light that is in them be darkness how 
great is that darkness. Mr. Wells himself belongs to that 
small minority, in which John Bright and Hugh Miller 
used to be quoted, whose excellent style is a proof that 
classical culture is not quite indispensable for writing good 
English. But our experience of the vast majority must 
not be ignored. Political science has, indeed, sometimes 
been attempted in utter neglect of the great Greek master- 
piece from which the political concepts of modern Europe 
are so largely drawn. The result is not encouraging. It 
is what one might expect from those who do not know the 
history of that thinking which they would amend. And 
how foolish must it look to anyone acquainted with Oxford 
lectures of to-day upon Roman civilisation when he reads 
that Cicero’s statecraft is there held up as a model! One 
of the dangers of a flashing wit is that it wants to flash all 
the time, and in its eagerness to get into action refuses to 
be delayed by mere want of knowledge about the subject 
to be burlesqued. The corruption of the best is the worst, 
as Mr. Wells has himself reminded us. By the way, 
strangely enough he seems to ascribe this old dictum to 
Aristotle.| We had supposed that it came to us from 
Plato, from the sixth book of that very Republic which 
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our critic cites so often as to suggest the most intimate 
acquaintance with all that it contains.! 

The same weakness is found in his humourous pictures 
of the early Church, and in the fun he has poked at theo- 
logical controversies. There too he has been very amusing. 
He has made us laugh at “‘little red-haired Athanasius,” 
at the garland of priests marshalled by Constantine’s 
officials, and at ‘“‘that supreme trimmer, Eusebius,” who 
could change his own view on consubstantiality, convinced 
that the incidence of damnation would change with him. 
He can put all kinds of merry riddles to those who believe 
in providence, riddles about the control of the weather for 
the behoof of either side in the great war, or about the 
analogy between a day of national prayer and the ritual of 
propitiation by a Chinese priest. Mr. Wells is not more 
profound when he speaks of Church Councils than when he 
speaks of classical learning, as an expert reviewer in the 
Hibbert was at pains to point out. As to his tone, of course 
tastes differ, and the present critic is no Puritan in the 
reverences with which he would hedge about a theological 
argument. But flippancy can become indecent, and in 
God the Invisible King all limits have been utterly despised. 

Perhaps the most effective way of emphasising this 
point is to suggest a corresponding caricature of that mar- 
vellous medley which Mr. Wells would substitute for the 
current faith of the Church. Far be it from any of us to 
speak without respect of his earnest effort at construction. 
We would say of it nothing like what its author said of that 
group of serious and able and learned men who published 
the volume called The Faith and the War. Dr. Foakes- 
Jackson and his associates are, we read, ‘‘all lying like 
over-laden camels, panting under this load of obsolete 
theological responsibility, groaning great articles, outside 
the needle’s eye that leads to God.’”? If one were so dis- 
posed, by what similitude would he describe Mr. Wells, 
declaring in defiance of all modern science that the uni- 





1Cf. Republic, 419 D sq. 
2 God the Invisible King, p. 20. 
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verse is not the product of one Power but of two Powers, 
that there is a Veiled Being who made things, and of whom 
we can know nothing, however much we learn of the things 
he made, balanced by a ‘‘God of the Heart”? whose char- 
acter is shown in conscience and whose main task is to 
defeat what the Veiled Being has tried to do? In a writer 
so contemptuous of old metaphysic what a weird meta- 
physical conception is this of a God whose true personality 
is not for a moment to be denied, a God who is Youth, and 
who responds to prayer, who is Leader and Captain of 
Mankind, and who yet turns out to be in the end a syn- 
thesis of human wills, related to individual men as a temple 
is to its particular stones, and as England is to the frag- 
ments of her own soil! Aptly indeed did Mr. Frederic 
Harrison call God the Invisible King the drawing of ‘‘a very 
invisible God.’’ And so far as crazy metaphysic is con- 
cerned I would take refuge in the relative simplicity of the 
Athanasian creed. But Mr. Wells believes in this odd con- 
struction, and sustains his spirit therefrom. If he would 
only accept the same lesson himself, most of us would try 
in dealing with his worship to avoid the mood which Car- 
lyle censured in Voltaire, the mood which makes one enter 
the Temple and continue in it ‘“‘ with a levity which in any 
Temple where men worship can beseem no brother man.” 
An old Hebrew reformer once complained of those who 
would heal lightly the hurt of the daughter of the people. 
Our new theologian is in fearful haste, and very keen for 
short-cuts. Theological structures, like others that are 
put up too fast and to suit an immediate demand, are apt 
to be jerry built. But it is a great thing to be so full of 
courage, to assail mysteries anew with confidence so un- 
abashed, to be so sure that now at length ‘‘the veil of the 
Temple is rent to rags and tatters.” The pugilist in 
Etienne Gerard complimented the gallant brigadier who had 
come to grief in the boxing bout because ‘‘he came for me 
like a bantam.” Such intrepidity in matters philosophic 
has at least been shown by Mr. Wells. Like a bantam he 
has gone for the perplexities of faith, and those of us whom 
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repeated disappointment has left a little jaded may take 
heart of grace from his example. But he must try again. 
“It is all perfectly plain,’ declares Dr. Scrope in The Soul 
of a Bishop, “‘quite easy for anyone to understand, who 
isn’t misled, and chattered at, and poisoned by evil priests 
and teachers.”’ It is when we hear this that our hopeful- 
ness is damped once more. For this is not the authentic 
voice of the twentieth century; it is the cocksureness of 
the eighteenth, from which we thought we had escaped. 
Alas, this so baffling universe has had its riddle read so 
often, and of all the doubtful readings none is more sus- 
picious than that which would make a clean sweep of all 
the readings that have preceded, and which affects to 
anticipate all that can be true in the readings yet to come. 

Much more would have to be said of Mr. Wells in any 
estimate pretending to completeness. He is much given, 
for example, to discussing problems about marriage, and, 
while in his best vein he has often serious points to make, 
in his worst his chief appeal is to those giggling triflers who 
love to hear that the middle class is ‘“‘smug” and that 
‘conventional morality” is mid-Victorian. Too often his 
characters are like those of whom Macaulay once spoke as 
delighting to shock their maiden aunts. Why, one may 
ask, should the high merit of Mr. Britling be spoiled by 
that tiresome stuff about the hero’s infidelity to his wife, 
which interrupts to no purpose the course of the tale? 
And why should a writer who has in him the power to pro- 
duce Kipps condescend to tickle the ears of the groundlings 
with Ann Veronica? But one might as well ask why 
Anatole France, who could give us L’Ile des Pengouins, 
should have soiled his pen with Le Lys Rouge. Such are 
the ways of some novelists, and the critic can but heave a 
sigh. Our present prophet has no need of such expedient 
to win an audience for his graver work, and to have recourse 
to it is unworthy of him. 

Yet we must not quarrel with the good gifts of that 
providence to which Mr. Wells has been so disrespectful 
because we have not found in the same person a winsome 
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literary artist, a wise monitor in high politics, a social re- 
former of great fecundity in suggestion, a weaver of fan- 
tastic tales that are at once the joy of childhood and the 
stimulant of thought in the mature, and a faultless teacher 
on the deep things of life and destiny. Not until we reach 
one of his own Utopias, and have given time for the full 
development of our Samurai, can such concentrated 
genius be looked for. We must be content and in great 
measure thankful to take our Mr. Wells as we find him. 
He has seasonably disconcerted us all, as Matthew Arnold 
would have said, and we had much need of the disturbance. 
When we are tempted to put The Seven Seas in an utterly 
different class from Deutschland iiber Alles it is good to 
have someone at our elbow who will say provoking things 
about ‘‘ Teutonic Kiplingism.”! When we hear talk about a 
tariff as essential to keep the British Empire together, it is 
good to be asked whether we are really out on a project of 
‘international sharping,’’ and whether we mean by Em- 
pire only a ‘‘combination in restraint of trade.”* Even 
an Oxford man, filled with ideas about Plato and Aristotle 
as the initiators of all true philosophy, may benefit by the 
jibe that he is being not so much introduced to modern 
problems as inoculated against them, for ‘‘there is no 
such effective serum against philosophy as the scholarly 
decoction of a dead philosopher.’’? Mr. Wells will never 
let us alone, so long as we lull ourselves to sleep with words. 
Even when he makes us angry, especially when he makes 
us angry, he forces us to think. What higher service can 
a man of letters perform? 

Hersert L. Stewart. 


DaLHousIE UNIVERSITY. 





1The War that will End War, p. 14. Cf. The New Machiavelli, p. 138. 
2 The Passionate Friends, pp. 129 and 149. 
3 Jbid., p. 31. 
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LIGHT FROM TOLSTOY ON RUSSIA 
DURANT DRAKE 


I AM one of many Americans who have been asking 

themselves, these past two years, this question: Are 
the Russian masses longing to be delivered from their Bol- 
shevik masters? Or, on the contrary, do the ideals em- 
bodied in the constitution of the Soviet Republic and the 
decrees of the Bolshevist Government represent fairly the 
wishes of a majority of the people? 

Certainly from the American point of view those ideals 
and decrees are extremely radical. The dispossession of 
the landowners and capitalists, the inauguration of a sort 
of communism and of ‘proletarian’? rule—which means 
that only those who earn their living may vote, or for that 
matter, get a living at all—such a phenomenon is startling, 
not only to the wealthy in our Western democracies, but to 
all who add to their comfort by the income from inherit- 
ance, investments, and rents, and to all who believe in our 
Western ideal of an almost unrestricted individualism as 
the mainspring of progress. 

Nevertheless, if this new order in Russia does really 
embody the ideals and aspirations of a large block of the 
Russian people, we are committed to a laissez-faire policy 
with regard to it by our accepted principle of the self- 
determination of nations. So that the question is not 
whether we agree with, or disapprove, or fear the Soviet 
ideals, but whether they are, or are not, the ideals of a con- 
siderable number of Russians. If they are, the further 
fact that the success of their experiment in socialism might 
endanger our institutions does not warrant our undertaking 
to make their experiment fail. They have a right to make 
their own mistakes, to try out their own ideals. The more 
we seek to interfere, the more passionately they will cling 
to their ideals. They will lay the blame for their failures 
upon us, and an estrangement and bitterness will be en- 
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gendered between the Russian people and the Western 
peoples that will go far to jeopardize the success of our first 
precarious attempts at supernational organization. 

It is then a question of fact. But, unhappily, it seems 
impossible for us to make out, from travelers and corre- 
spondents, from diplomats, or from the press, what the 
real truth of the matter is. Witnesses flatly disagree. In 
our present darkness, then, any source of light, however 
meager, deserves attention. And to those of us who have 
long loved, and to some extent sympathized with, that 
greatest of Russians, Leo Tolstoy, it seems probable that a 
good deal of light upon this riddle can be got from a con- 
sideration of his ideals and of the extent to which they 
represent the inarticulate aspirations of his ignorant, long- 
oppressed, but kind-hearted and idealistic countrymen. 

A recent writer in the New York Times (whose anti- 
Bolshevist bias is well known) has said that every Russian 
has within him a little Tolstoy. Not, of course, in literary 
gifts or power of personality, but in attitude toward life. 
It has been generally accepted that Tolstoy was the 
mouthpiece for the Zeitgeist in his great, dumb, restless, fet- 
tered native land. Through him spoke the soul of Russia. 

He took, indeed, no part in the revolutionary activities 
which were seething in subterranean channels about him, 
because he was radically opposed to the use of force for any 
end. ‘‘The Kingdom of Heaven is within you,” he re- 
minded men; our business is to make our own lives right 
and leave the rest to God. But in spite of this ultra- 
pacificism, his influence in spreading the ideals that were 
bound to lead to social revolution was enormous. He was a 
goal of pilgrimage, his words were passed from mouth to 
mouth, reaching millions of peasants and workmen; his 
very presence there in their midst, with his outspoken scorn 
of the existing government, church, and social order, was 
an unceasing stimulus to radicalism. He loved and lived 
with the peasants, shared their outlook, expressing for 
them what they could not express, and thus made himself 
a sort of concentrated essence of the Slavic spirit. 
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This spirit seems to us Westerners naive, unsophisticated, 
childlike. Tolstoy, of course, in his early days, before he 
tuned his soul to the vibrating heart of Russia, had run 
through the gamut of worldly pleasures and sophistication. 
But through long observation and inward struggle he had 
come to believe that it is necessary for us all to become as 
little children to find the Kingdom of Heaven. The way 
of simple justice and brotherhood is the true way of life. 
Liberty, equality, fraternity—these words are to be taken 
sincerely, to the utmost extreme of their implications, with- 
out fear of consequences. 

There can be no doubt of the seriousness, the idealism, 
thus naively and simply expressed by Tolstoy, and inartic- 
ulately living in the hearts of millions of his fellow-peasants. 
There is no lighthearted gaiety in Tolstoy, little or no 
sense of humor, to relieve the devotion to spiritual values. 
Nor is this simple piety of feeling balanced by an interest in 
science, or art, or politics, or industrial organization. Tols- 
toy was, indeed, an artist, loved literature and painting, 
wept over beautiful music. But he came to subordinate 
his artistic self wholly to his spiritual self. He had never 
been a scholar, and the Biblical commentaries of his later 
years have no critical value. He neither knew nor wanted 
to know economics, sociology, political theory. There was 
no need. The principles laid down in the Gospels are 
sufficient for the guidance of life. 

What do those principles require? To Tolstoy’s mind 
they obviously require that the rich renounce their wealth 
and all privileges that are denied the poor, that they “get 
down off the backs of the poor,’’ and consume only what 
they produce. Any indulgence in luxury, while others are 
suffering for the lack of what money could buy, is sin. 
There must be no more idle rich, no social parasites, no 
drones in the hive. Only those should eat who earn their 
food by the sweat of their brows. There will then be no 
social classes; for if a man’s income is restricted to what he 
really earns by his daily labor, there can be no very wide 
divergences in wealth and standard of living. 
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Much else, likewise, he believed to be implied by the 
serious adoption of the Gospel principles—as, for example, 
the refusal to fight or to serve as police, the sin of imposing 
by force the will, even of a majority, upon other men. 
But it is his espousal of the ideal of economic equality that 
is particularly worthy of our consideration, the doctrine 
that capital and land really belong to those who use them, 
that rent and inheritance and interest upon capital are 
unjust, and that no man should have anything but what he 
earns by actual labor. We need not discuss whether this 
really is an implication of Christianity, or a rational ideal, 
or practicable at the present stage of human development. 
It is enough to point out that it was a passionate convic- 
tion of Tolstoy’s, which permeated his later writings. 
Moreover, since such a doctrine naturally appeals to the 
dispossessed classes, who in the Russia of the Czars formed 
the great bulk of the population, since it is in close harmony 
with the serious, naive idealism of the Russian masses, and 
since Tolstoy, more than any other man, is their idol and 
the spokesman of their aspirations, one can be sure a 
priori that this doctrine is very widespread in Russia to-day. 

If so, one cannot but suspect that the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment is not so alien to the real Russian will as our military 
intervention implies. For its decrees, and the constitution 
which it has drawn up for the Soviet Republic, clearly 
center about just this principle of economic equality. To 
be sure, the Bolsheviki have resorted to force (reluctantly, 
they say) to maintain what they declare is really the popu- 
lar will against its enemies. To be sure, they are mostly 
rather naive and ignorant men, more naive and ignorant 
than we who live in a land of universal education can 
easily imagine. They are desperately afraid of interven- 
tion from without and reaction, or chaos, within. They 
are bound, in such a situation, experimenting as they are 
with a tremendous alteration of their economic life, to 
make all sorts of blunders. The industrial life of Russia 
was wrecked, anyway, by the war; the people have long 
been at, the point of starvation. Even if the other nations 
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helped instead of hindered, their attempt at realizing their 
ideal would be attended by enormous, perhaps insuperable, 
difficulties. But if their government does represent a 
genuine ideal, the ideal of millions of Russians, and is not 
merely the tyranny of a clique of blackguards over unwilling 
but helpless masses, are we justified in hindering? Is not 
‘“‘hands off,” at the very least, our duty? If the experi- 
ment fails, at least its failure will not be upon our conscience. 

Can we then, it will be said, sit by and countenance the 
wholesale confiscation of property, the annulling of so 
many vested privileges? The dispossessed upper classes, 
who have suffered much, are frantically appealing to us for 
aid. But we must remember that the upper class in Rus- 
sia was a very small fraction of the population. ‘‘Prole- 
tarian rule” in Russia means the rule of nine-tenths or 
more of the people. If this is class rule, well and good; 
but it is well to remember that the small dispossessed class 
was to a large extent an idle class, honeycombed with vice, 
supporting the tyrannical rule of the Czar, and living in 
luxury on the labor of the peasants and workingmen. 
Moreover, all they have to do to join the “proletariat,” 
and have their vote, is to work. 

That there has been much graft and looting in the process 
of transition, is, in view of the chaotic condition of the 
country after the war, inevitable. Passions were let loose 
by the war and by the revolution. Much has happened 
that no one would condone. But to attempt to suppress 
the radical movement is precisely to fan the flames of 
passion and to increase the resentments and sense of injus- 
tice that are largely responsible therefor. We must not 
forget that the old order was based upon oppression and 
an almost incredible inhumanity. The wonder is that the 
dawn of liberty for Russia has not been a bloodier dawn. 

Many of us will feel that the radicalism of the Russian 
revolution is due to its long suppression. The craving for 
liberty and equality, released at last, has gone to extremes 
which the experience of time will temper. It is an example, 
on a nation-wide scale, of a Freudian suppressed impulse. 
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Others, of more radical outlook, will feel that this social 
revolution is nothing but an application of Christianity to 
the economic sphere, and that if it could be given a fair 
trial, it would prove one of the most hopeful experiments 
in the world to-day. 

In either case, since the Bolsheviki propose to allow the 
ultimate decision to rest with the voters, 7.e., with all 
men and women of age who will work, is it not their right 
to make whatever experiments, prohibitions, confiscations, 
they will? Our contemporary decision in America to 
enforce prohibition of alcoholic liquors, against the wishes 
and convictions of a very large proportion of our popula- 
tion, and to the financial loss of the class whose business is 
practically confiscated, should make us hesitate in con- 
demning the right of another people to enforce their ideal, 
even if it be against the wishes and convictions of a large 
section of their population, and involve confiscation of the 
property of a class who, they feel, deserve no more con- 
sideration than we have accorded the brewers. 

This much, at least, is clear to the student of Tolstoy. 
The ideal of the Bolsheviki is a genuine ideal, not a mere 
mask for cupidity and love of power. To the degree in 
which it follows the ideal of Tolstoy, it undoubtedly has a 
deep hold upon the Russian soul. Not only, then, should 
we in consistency refrain from reprobating in Lenin what 
we admire in Tolstoy, but even if we repudiate utterly the 
Tolstoyan ideal, we should treat it with the deference due 
to the genius of so great a man, and not speak of the attempt 
to realize it in the bitter terms which are usually employed, 
outside of a small group of liberal journals, in the press 
discussions of the Western nations. 

DurRANT DRAKE. 


VassaR CoLLEeGE, New YORK. 
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HAVING RIGHT AND BEING RIGHT. 
JULIET EVERTS ROBB. 


S it obliquity of moral vision or is it only clumsiness of 
tongue that leads us to confound two so different con- 
cepts as those which lie behind our expressions ‘‘having a 
right” and ‘‘being right?’’ The Frenchman, with his more 
delicate and accurate linguistic instrument, feels a strong 
distinction between ‘‘J’ai le droit’”’ and ‘‘J’ai raison,” and 
knows how infinitely more important is “raison” than 
“droit.” A large and growing contingent of English- 
speaking men and women are eliminating the higher moral 
meaning from the word ‘‘right””’ and using it only to denote 
privilege or defiance. Defense of the right of the individ- 
ual to do with his life what he will, scorn of the idea that 
conduct is bound up with the past and with the future, or 
correlated with anything distinguishable from self, is widely 
prevalent. Especially is there demand for the repeal of all 
sex restrictions. ‘‘I have the right even to bear a child, 
—and no questions asked,” says the unmarried woman. 
“‘T have the right to be childless for any reason that may 
seem good to me, or for no reason but that I choose it so,” 
says the married egoist, male or female. Always the 
statement, ‘‘I have a right’’—never the question, ‘“‘Am 
I right?”’ Modern fiction and drama are seething with 
this septic ferment; and one has only to be a bit of a sensi- 
tive to register its coursing through the veins of society. 

The trained nurse attending a friend of my sister was 
asked by a young lady for instruction in some method of 
birth-control. Quite frankly she said, ‘“‘I have as much 
right to sex-enjoyment as any married woman, but, of 
course, I must not have children.”’ 

A maiden confided to a friend of mine that she longed 
intensely for a child and thought she had every right to 
bear one. My friend, who is too sympathetic to deny any- 
thing greatly wished for, agreed with her and advised 
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carrying out the idea. She saw no wrong in the principle 
of the thing. 

Among my more or less near acquaintances are two men 
who have, each, after marrying and begetting children by 
one woman, become enamoured of another. In each case 
the wife has been forced to divorce the husband in order 
that he might—respectably—marry her successor. His 
children were left with their mother. These men are un- 
conscious of offense: they do not know that mothers should 
not be required or allowed to rear their children alone: to 
them children are a mere incident—a sort of imposition 
which their wives put upon them and of which a grant of 
money clearly rids them. 

Not long ago, after heated discourse to the effect that 
all social ills were due to legal marriage and marriage cus- 
toms, a woman of better than average intelligence said to 
me, ‘‘ The oftener the marriage law is flouted the sooner it 
will be done away with.” (As who should say, ‘“‘If enough 
people got roaring drunk at once there would be no more 
liquor regulation and everything would be thoroughly 
joyful.”’) 

Of the many childless wives whom I know one has 
refused motherhood because of unwillingness to endure 
physical pain; another, a star in the theatrical firmament 
when I was young, because of the superior claim of her 
career. Once, in her early wedded life, this woman, by 
accident, became pregnant. The infant was still-born. 
I never heard her mention it, but her actor husband be- 
wailed the loss of two weeks and a sum of money. 

Curious persons who inquire in certain circles who and 
what Sylvia is are told that she is this or that by occupation 
and that she “‘lives with’’ Urban, or that she used to ‘“‘live 
with” Urban but is now “‘living with” Astro. It is never 
said that she is the mistress of Urban or of Astro—that 
would imply that she had sold herself for money. Of this 
Sylvia is incapable. The people who “‘live together” form 
a pact of equals on a basis of mutual passion or congenial 
tastes. Ejitherisfreetoleave it at the first moment of dislike. 
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And now comes a professor of philosophy to say, on the 
pages of THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics', that 
“‘marriage is an end in itself.’””’ Here is another equivoca- 
tion. What the professor really says is that sex intercourse, 
purified and perfumed by fastidiousness, is an end in itself. 
He treats it very gracefully as ‘“‘a personal intimacy of a 
unique and precious kind”’ ‘‘replete with significance” and 
‘‘making a rich contribution to the content of life,’ which 
having been ‘‘found desirable” should be ‘‘cultivated and 
extended.”’ This in a paper on birth-control which is what 
the physicians in the hospitals for insane call the ‘‘ exciting 
cause”’ of the present article. The advocate of the further 
cultivation and extension of the sex-relation would un- 
doubtedly accord it the honor which a public avowal of 
intention implies, but his context shows that it is not mar- 
riage which he holds to be an end in itself. Marriage, in 
its universally accepted sense, is nothing if not a means. 
It is a safeguard to wife and child and has no other signifi- 
eance. To say that marriage—meaning the sex-relation 
—is an end in itself is to join hands with Urban and Sylvia. 

Each of the individuals cited is the type of a group and 
these groups, differing somewhat in ultimate objects and in 
details of procedure, have in common the belief that in all 
that has to do with sex every human is a law unto himself. 
In a way one must agree with them. Every man has a 
right, in the sense in which they claim right, to be a crimi- 
nal or a fool, or anything else that appeals to him—but are 
they right? 

To be right is to be in harmony with that force, not our- 
selves yet inseparable from ourselves, by which we live 
even while we dispute its dictates. Human speech about 
this power must, necessarily, be figurative. Let it be 
clearly understood that the use of a name for it, printed with 
lower case or capital, is solely for purposes of easier diction. 
The superstitious ancients called the unknown power fate; 
the devout endow it with infallibility, but with human 





1 Birth-Control, by Warren Fite. This paper appeared in October, 1916, 
but rankles still in my memory. J. E. R. 
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partiality, and call it God; the skeptical treat it with an 
assumption of patronage and call it nature. Since we must 
have a name, this seems the best to me, because it suggests 
neither a senseless automatism nor a blinding halo; but 
Nature, even thus personified, does not present to my mind 
a person, but a force, indefinable but integrally a part of 
consciousness. Commenting on the use of the word Nature 
as a philosophic term Dr. Tufts says, ‘‘The point is that 
you can prove almost anything from ‘nature’ and it is the 
distinctive characteristic of moral conduct not to accept 
standards from nature or from any other source but to 
weigh and measure and finally set up standards on the basis 
of intelligent choice.” But if you can prove anything by 
nature you can also justify anything by choice. And what 
is the criterion of the intelligence of a choice? We can 
neither weigh nor measure without a previously fixed 
standard. To what can the choices of men be referred for 
judgment as to their intelligence if not to this something 
that is not themselves? Nature may not be synonymous 
with right, but what we know of Nature’s ideals is certainly 
all that we know of right. Many things, indeed, may be 
proved—or seem to be proved—from Nature, but not the 
one thing that would put an end to this discussion. It 
cannot be proved that the universe is dead. There is, 
incontrovertibly, an incessantly functioning force to which 
opposition and hindrance and delay are as atmospheric 
friction to the meteor, imparting brilliance,—a force which, 
like the hope of Prometheus, “ creates out of its own wreck 
the thing it contemplates.” To aid this contemplated 
thing—so far as possible to prevent wreckage—this is, 
surely, the part of wisdom. Permit me then, as the easiest 
way of expressing my thought, to say that to be right is 
to be in harmony with Nature. 

Be it admitted that the ways of Nature are mysterious, 
that she seems, oftentimes, a devious and a stumbling guide. 
She has, in the past, insistently impelled her humans to 
promiscuity; at this hour she is leading them just a little 
beyond polygamy—simultaneous polygamy, that is; con- 
Vol. XXX.—No. 2. 6 
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secutive polygamy is still quite ‘good form”’—but through 
the ages of ages she has held to one unmistakable and un- 
changing purpose: to bring forth a man able to balance 
justly and to choose wisely among her permissions—for 
Nature has no decalogue, only conditioned possibilities— 
and so to perfect himself. Why she should wish to do this, 
why she follows her incomprehensible methods, we may 
not and we need not know. The answer to all our whys is 
simply, ‘‘It is so.” When humanity shall have reached 
more nearly that perfection, perhaps—but that is another 
matter. Here and now we are occupied with what we can 
clearly see of Nature’s design. 

For this purpose sex was evolved and the potency of its 
spell is not a generous contribution to the jocundity of life 
but the measure of the determination not to be thwarted. 
There must be new being and ever new being. Save as 
they affect her aims Nature cares not at all for Sylvia’s 
attachment to Urban or to Astro, or whether their prefer- 
ences in cigarettes or interior decoration or even in the 
higher forms of literature and art agree, or whether he sup- 
plies her or denies her the sensations she ‘‘ cannot live with- 
out,” or for her intensity of ‘‘temperament,” or for his 
“‘wonderful talent”? for something or other. None of 
these things is an object in itself. The revelations and cre- 
ations of the fine arts, the discoveries and achievements of 
science, the assiduous cultivation of body and mind, every- 
thing that enhances the healthy zest of life, is, of course, 
valuably contributive to the desired consummation: but 
this goal must never be lost from view. What Nature 
requires of Urban and Sylvia, of Jonathan and Maria, is 
children. 

The regulation of productivity in accordance with other 
natural tendencies, physical and social, is unquestionably 
advisable—the prolificacy of earlier periods being no longer 
necessary—but this must be done in consultation, as it 
were, with Nature; as we prune and clip and feed and 
train our garden plants in order to obtain the finest, rather 
than the fullest, bloom. This is not rebellion against but 
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alliance with Nature. Entirely to circumvent her design 
is to defeat our own most selfish ends, to fall short of ful- 
filment, to reduce our garden to colorless, perfumeless, 
fruitless failure. We are at liberty to do this. We may 
choose among various lines of conduct, in ignorance or in 
despite of Nature’s conditions, or in awareness and in 
harmony with them: and we experience the inevitable con- 
sequences. The conditions are unappealable. 

Dr. Fite says, in his interesting but very depressing paper 
(depression may be an “‘exciting cause’’), ‘‘ But I hold that 
the ways of Nature are authoritative for men only so far 
as they commend themselves to human intelligence in the 
satisfaction of humanly appreciable needs. . . . So 
far as the ways of Nature can be comprehended by us, it 
is both our right and our duty, as intelligent beings, to 
control them for our own uses.” 

But if our own uses be not also Nature’s uses they are 
futile. Man has, indeed, outgrown the estate of a mere 
biological specimen; he has been admitted to confidence 
and to partnership with Nature. It is within his power 
to increase or to squander the firm’s capital. If he waste 
his share he will be cast out and the business will go on 
without him. Nature must carry on: If we leave her only 
the Hun and the Bolshevik as material, why, so much the 
worse for us. 

There is a test for all social theories and propositions: 
“Ts this in line with Nature’s effort; will it bring weal to 
the future generations?” Everything else is relative and 
transitory. Nothing else, though it may cover, for the 
moment, the visible earth and sky, is of any intrinsic or 
permanent importance. Dr. Fite says, again, “‘The social 
argument for fruitfulness and multiplication rests, in the 
last analysis, not upon the needs of a self-conscious human- 
ity, but upon the external demands of a personified Nature:” 
to which it must be replied that only to a very superfi- 
cially conscious humanity can the demands of Nature seem 
external. 

What answer to these demands is made by those, for 
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instance, who would abolish marriage? The free-unions 
are, almost always, intentionally childless. A child requires 
thought and care that might be spent in the pursuit of 
some dazzling will-o’-the-wisp. A child makes it more 
difficult to shift companionship with changing mood. 
The ‘“‘liberated”’ ones, who claim obedience to the natural 
while contemning the social law, follow Nature while she 
beckons with alluring gesture and honeyed smile, but 
when she takes them by the hand to lead them over a bit 
of rugged road they draw back. They are by no means all 
gross voluptuaries, but they are all frank egoists. ‘‘I 
must live my own life’”’ is their motto, and ‘‘my own life” 
means, in their mouths, unqualified self-indulgence. 
Their ideals are sensuous dreams. They see with the 
eyes of the body, not of the mind. Clear vision does not 
derive from dreams, but from active exercise in waking 
realities—as the creative brain is nourished not by alcohol 
but by bread. 

What answer is being made by the woman who asserts 
that motherhood is honorable under any circumstances, 
who desires maternity but protests against the imposition 
of a ceremony—a ‘‘patter of words’’—and the fetters of 
wifehood as the sine qua non of respectability? Society, 
she declares, is mistaken in supposing that a woman who 
gives birth to an unauthorized child is, necessarily, of 
coarse appetites and loose morality—ignoring the wide 
distance between the mother by unwelcome accident and 
the mother by her own volition. These women might 
seem to balance, were they given their way, the shirkers of 
maternity: but consider, for a moment, this latter-day 
proclamation of ‘‘woman’s rights.’”” Unmarried maternity 
involves, always, secrecy as to the child’s father. Men do 
not willingly acknowledge illegitimate children. Their 
fierce sense of private ownership drives them to exact that 
their acknowledged offspring be mothered by their legal 
wives. A man can not be sure that the child of his para- 
mour is also his. Speeches are being made, short stories 
and long novels are being written, to sustain the doctrine 
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that a woman’s will to maternity is authority enough and 
that the name of her infant’s father concerns no one, not 
even the child. Mothers by their own election, it is said, 
are good mothers. So they may be, within the limits of 
their feminine capacities, but they are only partially con- 
forming with Nature, since they are blind to the interest 
of the child whom they, not being wives, bring into the 
world unfathered. 

A boy who does not know his father intimately, who does 
not feel that he is a precious care and a fond hope to his 
father, is injured, no matter how devoted a mother he may 
have. The girl who is exclusively mother-bred loses some- 
thing essential—close acquaintance with a masculine mind, 
love and respect for mental maleness with no tincture of the 
sexual. There prevails a crippling lack of appreciation of 
the extent to which the absence of paternal influence is 
deleterious to children. Even in homes where they are 
more or less warmly welcomed they are, usually, 99 per 
cent the mother’s. They are reared, from the cradle to the 
college, by women, and the girls are, for the most part, 
woman-taught in college. This is a double mistake: it 
deprives the fathers and defrauds the children. 

If such a condition is found, even in the family, what of 
the progenitor of the haif-orphan whose mother is unmar- 
ried? When I asked my friend who was carried away by 
the idea that motherhood needs no official sanction, but 
is self-justified, if she were willing to lend her husband for 
the project, she cried out, ‘“‘O, no!”’ But the father of the 
little one would be some one’s man—or he would be a free 
man who should stand, unless he were a contemptible 
coward, openly and gladly and sustainingly, beside the 
mother of his child. 

And what of the child? We are always left, by the 
story-tellers, with these chance-conceived infants, who are 
to exalt unwedded maternity, in their rosy, dimpling baby- 
hood: we are not allowed to follow them to adolescence and 
then to look into their tormented minds. When the son of 
the unringed mother begins to question, will she tell him 
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the truth? Will she say, ‘I wanted a baby for my enjoy- 
ment: that should be enough for you: your father had his 
pleasure of me and we parted; you may look forward to the 
same privilege: so to deal with women is the meaning of 
manhood?” They do not so express themselves in the 
stories: they put on rings and call themselves widows. 

Yet the defense by the unmarried woman of the right to 
bear is, in a way, a hopeful thing. It is the half-smothered 
protest of Nature against the “civilization” that threatens 
to neutralize even her magic of love. It is enheartening 
because it shows a savable vitality; it is pathetic because 
its demands are so short-sighted. 

Indisputably there must be marriage—public, purposeful, 
legal. That stage of evolution is not yet in sight when the 
future of the race can be trusted to instinct or to enlightened 
principle. The element of chance is far too preponderant 
in our reproduction, as it is. 

But why should I, who am of the present, trouble myself 
about the future of the race? Did the preceeding genera- 
tions take thought for me? No. Yet behold the great 
and glorious creature that I am! Dr. Fite is not satisfied 
with any answer he can give himself to this kind of ques- 
tioning. He says, “If the civilization of the future is to be 
merely a repetition of what it has come to now—and some 
wise persons tell us that it will never be different—then it 
seems to me clearly better that the race should not go 
on. . . . In any case it should be clear that a life 
process which consists only in a series of sacrifices—the 
present generation sacrificing itself for the next, and so 
on ad infinitum—is an absurd conclusion for a race of 
supposedly rational beings.”’ So it is; but the absurdity 
lies not in the relation of one generation to the next— 
essential, unavoidable, not subject to human criticism— 
but in the use of the word “‘sacrifice.”’ The situation calls 
for a stirring word like “realization.’”’ ‘Manhood begins 
when we have in any way made truce with Necessity: 
begins, even, when we have surrendered to Necessity, as 
the most part only do: but begins joyfully and hopefully 
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only when we have reconciled ourselves to Necessity and 
thus, in reality, triumphed over it and felt that in Necessity 
we are free.””! To deny the authority of Nature is not 
rational: as well seek to annul the motherhood of the 
woman who bore us: and Nature’s decree, written in long 
pages of physical and social history, is Many more and 
always better children from the fit, fewer and much better 
children from the less fit—none at all only from the 
obviously unfit. 

To remain, voluntarily, childless, to renounce the priv- 
ilege and to refuse the responsibility of parenthood, for 
any reason but the altruistic one of unfitness, is to be not a 
quickening stream but a stagnant pool. No man, no 
woman, can reach full spiritual stature without mating 
and natural fruition. No life that was ever lived was 
worth while for the mere living of it. It is safe to say that 
no man arrives at sixty years, crowded though his days 
may have been with activities and successes and pleasures, 
who does not realize, perhaps with astonishment, that there 
has crept into his heart the knowledge that nothing is 
really worth living for but the children—his own, if he be 
so blessed; those of his neighbors in the palaces and in the 
slums, if he have been denied. I have heard it said by an 
old physician of national reputation, the father of a large 
family. I have heard a childless man whose books are 
known in all the schools of America declare, ‘‘I would give 
any success I am capable of winning to have had a daugh- 
ter.” I have heard a worn out harlot, who had sold her 
potential motherhood to the devil, first for pleasure then 
for money, lament in her age, ‘‘If only I had a child!” I 
have heard a well-beloved actress say to one of her com- 
pany who marvelled at her enthusiasm, which never failed, 
even before a thin and unintelligent audience, ‘‘ The public 
long ago lost all meaning to me. I play, always, for my 
children.”” Dr. Fite gives a half-hearted assent to this 
thought. He holds children to be ‘‘a source of intelligent 
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satisfaction and an enrichment of personal life.” No more 
than only this? With such a statement, save that I should 
greatly enlarge and intensify it, and with his advocacy of 
birth-control, but from a different view-point, I am in 
agreement. Most of what he says in great primer, as it 
were, I should say, if I said it at all, in nonpareil, and 
the thoughts which he accords a pale bourgeois I should 
utter in great primer. The idea that race-improvement 
is a distant thing with which we, in this present life, have 
no concern has surely been put to silence in these last 
four years. It has taken the rest of the world merely to 
check the one civilized nation which breeds conscien- 
tiously. 

There is, however, more than a grain of justice in the 
indictment of our marriage customs by the feminists. 
Does any known ceremony denote the real object of mar- 
riage and bind to its promotive conditions? No and no. 
It is not enough to make the best of marriage—we should 
make our marriage the best. Legal marriage means 
exclusive sex-rights conferred by the woman in exchange for 
certain immunities. The man places himself under obliga- 
tion to furnish her with shelter, food, clothing, amusement; 
to protect her reputation; to be responsible for her in 
every way; to value, moreover, her flesh so highly that he 
shall be forever satisfied therewith, no matter how greatly 
its charm may vary or diminish. She promises to be 
always responsive to him and cold to every other male. 
These crudities are overlaid with religious sentiment and 
romantic illusion, but, since the earliest record, this has 
been the intent of the contract, and the law, in this latest 
year of our Lord, still treats marriage as paid-for sex-monop- 
oly. The one unfailing ground for divorce—in New York 
the only ground—is ‘‘infidelity,” and everywhere the 
husband must support his wife whatever she may be or 
become—a spendthrift, a slattern, a shrew, a maniac. So 
long as he cannot prove that she is guilty of adultery he is 
liable for all her expenses. If she divorce him he must 
still pay, even if she marry a second husband, unless she 
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waive her claim. He pays her for being his wife and for 
having been his wife, sometimes for having merely promised 
to be his wife, or for having thought that he meant to make 
her his wife. This is placing too high a premium on the 
carnal in woman. 

Our civil and religious ceremonies, alike, bind the con- 
tracting parties for life and exact a promise to love each 
other so long as they both shall live. Instead of any 
inquiry into motives or qualifications the man and woman, 
who may have been brought together by animal appetite 
or by ambition or greed, or even by despair, are bidden to 
promise that they will love each other forever. How can 
any human being, even in the ecstasy of a first passion— 
perhaps especially such a one—promise to love? The verb 
“to love” is defective: it has but two tenses—the present 
and the past. ‘I shall love?’”’ Impossible! Still more 
so, ‘‘I will love.” To swear it is perjury. One could as 
reliably promise that all the fruits of the union should be 
green-eyed girls. Love does last through long lives, but 
not because it was promised. 

As to the religious aspect of marriage: the end held before 
the bride and groom by the episcopal rite, which is typical, 
is the attainment of eternal life for themselves, not the 
creation of new life; and they promise to serve each other, 
not to give the best that is theirs by inheritance and the 
best that may become theirs by earnest endeavor to the 
bearing and rearing of a family. Now personal immor- 
tality concerns the individual as an individual—it has 
nothing to do with marriage, nor has marriage with it. 

If personal gratification and ‘‘cherishing’’ were, as is so 
generally believed, the object of marriage, there would be, 
truly, no call for public vows. Save for the well-being of 
their children and, under present conditions, the financial 
support of the wife, why should society care whether two 
were together or apart? Inherent in every legal enactment 
is the protection of the child—most especially in all sex 
legislation. Why not do, consciously and deliberately, 
and therefore much more thoroughly and expeditiously, 
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that which we are really doing, under natural compulsion, 
but blindly and imperfectly and, often, painfully? 

In the nuptial vows should be embodied the intention of 
parenthood, which involves the determination to remain 
together, in spite of whatever disappointment or dissatis- 
faction, with mutual willingness to adjust and compromise, 
until the children attain self-dependence. It may be said, 
with some reason, that the covenant to “‘live together after 
God’s holy ordinance”’ implies the bearing of children; but 
the words are not definitive enough. They are understood 
as a recommendation to sex-fidelity, not to procreation. 
For some unfathomable reason the first is thought to be a 
proper exhortation while the second would offend a bride 
of to-day—let us hope not one of to-morrow. 

Mothers and sisters and friends consult, endlessly and 
rapturously, with the prospective bride as to her trousseau, 
but how often is there premarital consideration of the girl’s 
equipment for motherhood? We have, happily, passed the 
day when the very idea of sex lay, even between mother 
and daughter, as a kind of shameful secret: the young 
woman who consents to marriage knows what she is going 
to, but the natural result is comparatively unimportant. 
When her choice of a husband is announced to her parents 
they do not ask, ‘‘Is he sound and sane and magnanimous? 
Is it probable that his children will be worthy members of 
the human family?”’ Their questions are, instead, ‘‘ Do 
you love him? Will he make you happy? Can he support 
you?” The prospective groom is more than likely to receive 
only felicitations on the prettiness and charm of his fiancée. 
The word “‘eugenics”’ floats about in the air from time to 
time, but it has never taken hold of people’s minds. It 
excites ridicule rather than respect—and yet in it lies salva- 
tion. Our professor of philosophy says, ‘‘ We call it prosti- 
tution to sacrifice the personal choice for pecuniary gain; 
from the personal standpoint, biology aside, it seems not 
less prostitution when the end is the propagation of the 
species. Certainly a proposal of marriage in these disin- 
terested terms would seem horrible and grotesque.”’ But 
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biology cannot be set aside; call it what we will, the end is 
the propagation of the species; and with the added consider- 
ation of children personal choice, so far from being elimi- 
nated, becomes infinitely more precious and honorable. 
In any woman worthy to be chosen ‘‘I love and trust you 
—Will you be my wife and the mother of my sons and 
daughters?—I am sure that you will be a joy to me and a 
blessing to them” would certainly waken as glad response 
as the pleadings of hungry passion and the protestations of 
impossible devotion which have become conventional. To 
Isaac and Rebekah marriage meant a long line of inheritors 
of qualities and faiths and principles; to Reginald and 
Millicent it means only—each other. 

This is the logical outcome of our purblind worship of 
“love.”” The apotheosis of sex-love is one of humanity’s 
_ gravest errors. Sex-love is a tricksy sprite, a conjuror, not 

a deity. There is a god named Love at whose altar he who 
serves may gain supernal wisdom and boundless joy, but 
the best of us have wasted the time gathering posies and 
playing together outside instead of entering his temple; if 
we have passed within the doors we have mistaken the 
vestibule for the holy of holies: the worst of us have never 
even approached the sacred grove, but, in the stolen and 
dishonored name of love, have built altars to our senses 
and tended them with ill-omened rites. 

Passion for passion’s sake has always figured predomi- 
nantly in poetry, drama and fiction. Formerly athin veil of 
sweetness and delicacy was thrown about it: now that 
speech has violated the old prohibitions and found itself 
unrebuked the baseness of the common concept of love is 
daily revealed. The present tendency in literature, if not 
yet in conversation, is to glorify nakedness and abandoned 
sensuality. In a measure this is prophetic of health—like 
the draining of a sore—but literature has gone far too far 
in the development of its favorite theme. ‘Love is 
enough”’ is a pernicious falsehood. That he or she has 
“loved much”’ is not sufficient excuse for any and every 
dereliction, as it has been, in the code of the scribbler, for 
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so long. Nothing more alarmingly betrays mental and 
moral disorder than the renunciation of self-control which 
the modernists are at pains to depict as a splendid move- 
ment toward liberty. 

It is time that mankind should begin to try to grow above 
sexuality—to rule and use it, instead of being driven by it. 
For one who follows the novelists and dramatists and the 
reports in the daily press of idiotic and sinful marriages and 
foolish or scandalous divorces, it is hard to hope that human 
creatures will ever be able to restrain themselves within 
the bonds of reason and health—but it is only a matter of 
conviction. Man has disciplined other natural impulses. 
He no longer attacks the stranger who approaches him; he 
no longer eats whenever his eye lights upon food—because 
he has discovered that personal happiness is enhanced by 
fraternal relations with his fellows and by temperance in 
diet. In this other matter we are not only individually 
self-indulgent to an unsafe degree, we are a generation of 
panders; if not through deliberate action at least through 
toleration. By every public and shameless means, by 
licentiousness pictured on bill-boards and ‘‘ movie” screens 
and enacted in theaters, by over-emphasized passion in the 
greater number of stories, by our dress, by an almost 
universal sympathy—ranging from jocose to sentimental 
—with any excess that calls itself ‘“‘love,” we keep the 
consciousness of sex poignantly alive in our young people 
—often to the exclusion of everything else. 

And we do next to nothing to counteract these influences. 
In the schools the young are trained to mechanical effi- 
ciency, something of patriotism and something of civic spirit 
is recommended: on the subject of parenthood the faculties 
are mute. Mere prohibition is never effective, warning is 
wasted breath: unless we cultivate the sentiment of father- 
hood and motherhood, unless we make the better thing 
seem the more delightful thing, we labor in vain. We 
must make the greater need ‘‘humanly appreciable”’; there 
is no urgency about the “‘cultivation and extension”’ of the 
lesser. The profitable use and enjoyment of love is a mat- 
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ter of slow education and, therefore, the immediate affair 
of all teachers, public and private; very particularly of 
authors, editors, playwrights and preachers—and, with 
them, of each one of us who compose the public which they 
address. 

We must open the eyes of our young people, not to path- 
ological horrors—that is not helpful teaching—but to the 
true and beautiful significance of love as the means to a 
noble and joyous end. Under good conditions love is a 
fragrant blossom, the precursor of delectable fruit: we are 
letting it degenerate into a noxious weed. There is a strong 
movement toward what is termed ‘‘enlightenment”’ of the 
young, but so far as I have observed it is followed by 
increase of darkness. Such light is too lurid to reveal 
truth. Can we not make youth to know—rightly? It is 
most apt in learning so much of the subject as is profitless— 
or worse. We must bind the young to life by strong 
realities, instead of letting them drift and blunder about in 
the mists of imagination, goaded by pangs which we take 
pains to sharpen for them. We should help them to 
think and to act as human beings—not merely as possible 
“‘lovers’’—foster in them not the sickly, emotional self- 
consciousness that drools, ‘“‘I live for love, I live for love, 
I live for love, for love I die’”—but the spirit that sings, 
“And when Italy’s made, for what end is it done if we have 
not a son?” 

When only the generations so reared survive there will 
be a different marriage vow and better conditions of wedded 
life. Not all will be parents, perhaps, but those who are 
not will think of childlessness as a misfortune. Women 
will realize anew the old truth, which the daughters of 
to-day, preoccupied with their extraordinary achievements 
in hitherto untried fields, appear to have forgotten: that 
there is nothing in this world braver or finer or more roman- 
tic than motherhood. There will be no unmarried mothers 
because all women will know that, while every woman has, 
theoretically, the right to motherhood, no woman 7s right 
who bears a child under any but the best auspicies for the 
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child, and that these include the support and personal 
influence of a father: because, moreover, all men will know 
that he who is not the agent of progress becomes a cause 
of retrogression—that he who avoids fatherhood for the 
sake of his own ease and pleasure is like a track athlete 
whom conceit of his excellent body has made mad and whose 
silly feet lift him up and down, up and down, but never 
carry him forward, and who finally falls, to become dust 
under the feet of more faithful runners. 

There is no danger of killing glamour and making life a 
sandy desert. Nature will see to it that her witchery does 
not go stale. Being right does not imply a neutral sub- 
mission to sodden duty and the death of personal ambition 
—a cold, gray selflessness. On the contrary, it means an 
irresistible reason for the utmost possible acquirement of 
knowledge and power and the most assiduous cultivation 
of gifts. It means an infinite, elastic expansion instead 
of a hard and brittle intensification of happiness; not the 
“sacrifice” of each generation to the next and so on forever- 
more, but the possession by each generation not only of 
its own experience but of all the eternities. 

Jutiet Everts Ross. 
New York. 
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THE UTILITY OF PAIN. 
CATHARINE C. BRADDOCK, M.A. 


_ word pain has an ugly sound—ugly not because of 
its onomatopoeic effect, but because of its associa- 
tions,—sickness, disease, death and suffering. It is used 
synonymously with misery and unhappiness. Medieval 
Christianity and Stoicism were inclined to over-rate its 
value. Perhaps sometiines the prevailing Hedonic attitude 
to life makes us under-rate it. The war is teaching many 
people that it has its value, but there is no doubt that the 
lesson, though consoling, is in many instances false. The 
proverbial fox comforts himself by the reflection that the 
grapes are sour, but if he reached the grapes and found them 
really rather sour, he would be sure to say they were better 
for him so. Similarly the Christian comforts himself by 
reflecting (in Nietzsche’s cutting phraseology) that the 
‘best whipped dogs are the best loved.” Others find con- 
solation in the Lebnitizian hypothesis of evil as necessary 
in the scheme of things, they don’t quite see how. From 
a scientific point of view, this hypothesis has not a leg to 
stand upon. All Nature is against the puny creature we 
call man, and it is by combination and co-operation that 
he can to a certain extent claim to be conqueror. Let a 
fire, a flood, an earthquake come and she asserts her old 
supremacy, and ‘‘red in tooth and claw,’’ destroys where 
she cannot tame. 

It is however in this very struggle for existence that 
values are evolved. That is good which is conducive to 
the well-being of the subject; that is evil which is hurtful 
or harmful. The world is divided into two great classes, 
good and bad, which from a biological point of view mean 
pleasurable or painful. This classification thus forms not 
only the basis of the biological law—‘‘struggle for existence”’ 
and survival of the fittest—but of morality (in creation of 
values) and of those widely divergent types of emotion 
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which may be reduced to two primary ones, positive and 
negative self-feeling. These two primal experiences, the 
out-come of biological needs, are the foundation of all psy- 
chology. ‘Touch and specialized touch of the other senses 
developed according to these experiences in the primitive 
organism and because of them. The movements away- 
from and to-wards, (the outward and visible signs of these 
experiences) were the foundation of instincts and on in- 
stincts is built intelligence. Thus everything rests back 
on feeling. It is the beginning of all mental life, and the 
foundation upon which it rests. In human consciousness 
it is the background out of which the different types of 
mental experiences step to the fore and to which they finally 
return. Our attention may be fixed on the fore-ground 
and the back-ground be unnoticed, but it exists all the same 
and any outside influence, which changes the rhythmic and 
habitual way in which different processes step in and out, 
projects the back-ground forward like an avalanche, dis- 
turbing completely the actors in the fore-ground and 
smashing their scenery to smithereens. Then we say we 
experience an emotion. Metaphors apart, however, the 
emotion is only an increase in bodily experiences(so-called 
organic and kinesthetic sensations) which as a rule are 
unnoticed. The two classes are always able to be distin- 
guished. Under negative self-feeling come fear, disgust, 
aversion, etc., and under positive self-feeling come curiosity, 
desire to seek food, desire to seek a mate, pugnacity, etc. 
Speaking broadly, it seems as if positive self-feeling, the 
useful, the happy, the good were one, ‘‘the life preserv- 
ing tendency;” and negative self-feeling, the harmful, the 
unhappy, the bad were one, ‘‘the life destroying tendency. ”’ 
But if the survival of the fittest be a true conception of the 
natural world and of the primal needs of man’s nature, 
why should negative self-feeling exist in us at all? The 
only answer is that the negative side has a certain amount 
of biological value too. The «cer exists as well as the lion 
because negative self-feeling ‘is case fear) made it 
fleet-footed in running away the more muscular 
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animals. Man exists partly because of his negative self- 
feeling. In his ape-like ancestors this was exhibited 
largely in quickness of movement in climing away from an 
adversary-in fear, in fact. It was this very fear that made 
them herd themselves together. Under this new influence 
of the group-stimulus negative self-feeling became more 
than fear from an outside foe. It became fear of the 
leader, gradually turning to respect. Respect is a complex 
largely consisting of fear, with a slight admixture of positive 
self-feeling increasing in awe, admiration, and worship. 
Thus it comes about that the anti-social tendencies are 
those that arise from positive self-feeling, happiness, and 
aggressive instincts. ‘‘ Make people happy and you make 
them good”’ cry the Hedonists and this is true to a certain 
extent. Nature demands also that positive self-feeling 
shall be predominant otherwise the ‘Will to live” would 
die utterly and the race end, but Society demands also that 
negative self-feeling shall be present. It is the basis of 
authority and law. Why do the new-comers at the door of 
a pit march cheerfully down to the end of the queue, 
although no punishment would follow if they stood near 
the door ready to rush in when it opened? No punishment, 
did I say? Nothing but the disapproval of the group al- 
ready assembled, symbol of the social pressure upon indi- 
viduals. Yet after all is not this the greatest punishment? 
Suppose some uninitiated person comes along and stands 
at the door, looks and whispered comments will soon make 
him uncomfortable enough to beat a hasty retreat. The 
shrinking, run-away, negative feeling certainly has its 
uses in Society. In the case of children and criminals, 
who are supposed to lack these finer feelings of what the 
group is thinking of them, recourse is had to more physical 
forms of punishment, actual inflictions of bodily pain, or 
the restraining of ordinary bodily activities in a prison. 

Punishment, says Hegel, is a compliment toa man. It 
shows him he is a creature Society thinks worth while trying 
to save for itself. It is a doubtful compliment, even were 
it true that punishment is looked upon as reformative. 
Vol. XXX.—No. 2. 7 
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Too often it is the revenge of Society upon hapless individ- 
uals. It is no doubt true, that if humans are to be peaceable 
social animals, they must be prepared to give way a little. 
Their relations must be partly positive and partly negative, 
based partly on self-realization and partly on self-sacrifice. 
Society can therefore do nothing else than morally disap- 
prove of aggression in any shape or form whether of nations, 
classes, or individuals. 

To the psychologists and biologists who believe that 
positive self-feeling is only another name for happiness or 
pleasure, and negative self-feeling, for pain or unhappiness, 
it does not seem to have occurred that the doctrine has 
wide-spread moral significance from the Stoic as well as 
from the Hedonic point of view. Introspection and ob- 
servation of the behavior of individuals show it clearly 
enough. What more ecstatic feeling than to be at the 
height of contentment with self, the conviction ‘‘I am just 
it and all the world knows it.’”’ Yet what is this but a 
joyous expansion of the self, a spreading out and round, a 
triumphant paeon of all the Me’s in unison, a ‘‘Glory Song” 
and a “Hallelujah Chorus” rolled into one. Does society 
grudge such an individual its one moment of happiness? 
Why of course it does. It is even anti-social to acknowledge 
such feelings. After we have had such an experience of 
pleasure, Fate grimly stands behind, waiting her chance, 
and, at the most estatic moment descends with dreadful 
force upon the luckless individual. Pride comes before a 
fall. It is the turn of the social wheel. Another insect is 
crushed—not enough to die, but enough to feel and suffer. 
The metaphor expresses the shrinkage of the self to small 
proportions. Yet if the individual retains the ‘‘crushed- 
insect’ form and attempts to crawl through life as such, 
Society has lost its use for him. To be a person is to have 
self-respect, z.e., to possess a preponderance of positive as 
against negative self-feeling or at any rate enough balance 
between the two to provide for itself mentally and physi- 
cally, and not to be a drag on society. After all vice is 
only quantitatively different from virtue. Take “virtuous 
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feelings” for instance. What difference is there between 
the consciousness of right-doing approved by the Shorter 
Catechism and the Pharisaical glow of positive self-feeling 
which expresses itself in the words ‘‘Thank God I am not 
as other men?”’ Only a difference in quantity, that is all, 
there is no qualitative difference. 

Some emotional states are complexes in which both nega- 
tive and positive self-feeling are present. This is so in the 
pugnacious emotion. It is a reaction to thwarting of some 
kind, and thwarting means repression by some external 
stimulus, and repression is the result of negative self-feeling. 
As a rebound against this however, the aggressive feelings 
spring to life. Pain then, in small doses is often the means 
of rousing latent energies which otherwise would be undis- 
played. It is this mental pain or fear of the unknown that 
lends the thrill to adventure and sport. If bodily or mental 
pain is present the individual bears it as best he can; if it is 
not (and he is a virile personality) he seeks it out in adven- 
ture and sport. Yet on the other hand, it is often the people 
to whom pain is no stranger, that seek adventure more 
eagerly in the creative spheres of literature, poetry, art and 
philosophy than the healthy individuals who know no pain. 
It is difficult to determine from introspection and observa- 
tion just how far pleasurable and painful stimuli affect 
the efficiency of the organism. It seems to me, now, that 
the very hardest tasks I have tackled and managed to finish 
somehow were those undertaken under the influence of 
painful stimuli. But it may be that the memory of these 
remains with me as the hardest just because they were 
painful and that I might have done as effective or more 
effective work under pleasurable stimuli. Once I learnt a 
language under the impetus of wounded pride; I learnt 
another during the period of great physical pain. After 
all physical pain is very little different from mental pain 
(unpleasant emotions) except that the former is more 
localized. Thus it has not the wide spread effects of the 
latter. It has the power (like the latter when extreme) to 
pass over into the tiny muscles and nerves all over the body 
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which thrills with the intensest agony. This is effected 
perhaps by some method of internal stimulation of nerve 
endings in skin and elsewhere. 

Of the intense bodily pain and mental pain, the second 
affords perhaps the best stimulus to action. The pain of a 
bodily disability makes one feel inclined to take vigorous 
action, but, if the impulse is carried into effect, greater 
suffering follows. But in the case of mental pain the body 
responds to the new effect that is being put forth and 
at times the task, hateful though it be, becomes almost 
pleasant. Almost but not quite, almost because of its 
negative character. There is no real positive pleasure in 
it, but relatively it seems to approach it by affording for the 
moment a freedom from the old pain. 

This experience alternates in periods in which aversion, 
anger and disgust at the self-imposed task play a prominent 
part. Only fear of worse emotions provides enough force 
to ‘‘stick it out”? under these circumstances. Pain, chiefly 
mental, is a stimulus to perform tasks otherwise distasteful, 
because it affords a change of pain, from a greater to a 
lesser. Greater or lesser as regards pains is measured not 
in quantity alone. Pain is always diminished if it can 
find some outlet for action. The worst types of pain are 
those which afford no outlet for action-crushing, oppressing 
pains, like grief and misery. Pains such as these dull 
actions. It might be said that a small amount of pain 
stimulates action, in excessive amount dulls action. But 
here again it is not mere increase that counts. It depends 
somewhat on the character of the emotion. If it contains 
an admixture of positive self-feeling it more easily turns to 
action, than if it contains nothing but negative self-feeling. 
In anger, wounded pride, thwarted ambition or thwarted 
desires of any kind in fact, there is a certain amount of 
positive self-feeling, which provides a ready storage for 
active aggressive tendencies. In grief and misery there is 
no such storage. Grief passes out to the muscles as in 
physical pain and paralyses them. It paralyses also the 
mental functions. It is a veritable Slough of Despond 
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into which the victim having once fallen, struggles in vain 
to escape. Under these circumstances is it any wonder 
that sensitive people, suffering perhaps under some fancied 
slight, grow ill-tempered and suspicious of their fellow 
men? Anger is so much more pleasurable than misery. 
Therefore it is the natural tendency of the grieved person 
to be angry with something or someone than just merely 
to be grieved and crushed to the earth. Similarly love, if 
rejected, turns easily to hate. It is the Will to live, and 
Will to power asserting themselves. To be really crushed 
is to lose one’s self-respect. 

Pain, then, in spite of its disutility, has its value in life. 
The flowers plucked from the top of a precipice are always 
the sweetest just because of the thrill of danger experienced 
in the plucking. The happiest hours are those snatched 
from life at the risk of—and in spite of—many bitter 
hours. They serve by contrast to illuminate the happy 
ones into seventh heavens of delight. In spite of the gloom 
in the warp and woof of life it is shot through with crimson 
streaks which we poor mortals grasp at greedily, living for 
the hour, and forgetting the thick darkness before and 
behind. After all, if ugly things do happen, they are 
adventures on life’s way. They give something to reflect 
on, to introspect, to probe into, something with problems 
to solve, something to be lived and felt, and suffered per- 
haps, still possessing an indefinable (and only vaguely 
felt at rare moments) fascination which is the stir of the 
vital force within us, the Spirit of Youth itself. 

CATHARINE C. BRADDOCK. 

NEw ZEALAND. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


AUTHORITY IN THE MopERN State. By Harold J. Laski. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1919. Pp. x, 398. Price, 
$3.50. 


Like the author’s Problems of Sovereignty, this volume consists 
of one introductory essay on systematic political theory, followed 
by several others on the history of political ideas. In this case 
the historical portion of the volume covers Bonald, Lamennais, 
Royer-Collard, with a concluding chapter on administrative 
syndicalism in France. Of the historical essays the most val- 
uable is that which discusses the interesting evoiution of the ideas 
of Lamennais. The syndicalist movement contains much that 
is of value to American students of administration and democracy. 
Both Bonald and Royer-Collard were parts of broad general 
movements, and could perhaps have been more effectively dis- 
cussed in relation to the other thinkers who made up the schools 
of which they were parts, as well as with reference to the social 
and political forces which they were interpreting. Bonald is 
naturally associated with De Maistre whom Mr. Laski has already 
discussed, with Ludwig von Haller and the whole group of re- 
ligious reactionaries of their day. Royer-Collard can very 
profitably be considered along with the compromising Cousin, 
with Guizot, with the famous Benjamin Constant and others of 
the mediating and moderating group struggling to find solid 
ground between the absolutism of the ancient régime and that of 
the Revolution. 

The introductory chapter from which this volume takes its 
name is the prolegomena to a fuller discussion of the general 
theory of politics in a later volume. Naturally detailed com- 
ment upon this must await the mature development of the 
author’s ideas. As thus far tentatively expounded, Mr. Laski’s 
thesis is that ‘‘The fundamental problem of politics is not the 
description of the organs of authority, but the inquiry into their 
legitimacy.”” He urges the importance of the study of the some- 
what neglected bills of rights, of natural rights, the principles of 
political obligation, the ethics—social ethics, perhaps—of politics. 

Every political theorist has broken a lance with sovereignty. 
A notable early effort of the century was made by the French 
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philosophers, who preferred to substitute “justice” or ‘‘reason.”’ 
Dr. Hugo Preuss, better known as draftsman of the new German 
constitution, made a redoubtable assault in his Gemeinde, Staat, 
Reich als Gebietskérperschaften in 1889. Dr. Preuss’ substitute 
for the troublesome concept was Herrschaft. Mr. Laski is ve- 
hement in his attacks on what he sets up as the Austinian doc- 
trine of absolute and unlimited sovereignty. The Austinian 
theory he holds is either a mere play upon words, or it has no 
vital relation to the actual forces that condition state action. 
Sovereignty, says Laski, depends ‘‘upon the consent of the mem- 
bers of the state for its effectiveness.”” Yet Austin’s theory was 
that sovereignty was conditioned on the general habit of obedi- 
ence by the bulk of the community, while Bentham held sover- 
eignty to be indefinite but not infinite. 

The specific limitations on sovereignty suggested by Mr. 
Laski are freedom of thought and conscience, which should not be 
liable to invasion by the sovereign state. Furthermore, no state 
can deny to its subjects the right of an elementary education 
without injustice. He also asserts that the most essential 
human needs must be put beyond reach of government (p. 101). 
But in the last analysis the individual is sovereign over himself 
and in general we must deny the validity of any sovereign power 
save that of “‘right’’ (p. 122). 

But with sovereignty must go the unitary state, and for it must 
be substituted the multiple type—the multicellular. This is 
necessitated by the doctrine of “ political pluralism’’ which the 
author defines as ‘‘ The belief that while the state is responsible 
to itself, is a moral being from which self-judgment is expected, 
the nature of power demands also the retention of the safeguard 
that we, too, as beings with personality, are compelled not merely 
to passive reaction to its decisions, but to active registration of 
our dissent therefrom’ (p. 308). The multiple state will break 
the shock of sovereignty by various forms and types of decentrali- 
zation. Territorial decentralization will not be sufficient for 
this purpose. Industries organized in syndicalist form, sepa- 
rate branches of public administration, various ecclesiastical 
organizations—all must be linked together in a new form of 
federalistic union—a new type of state which the author does not 
discuss at this time. As Mr. Laski says of Bonald, detailed 
criticism of his ideas would be a useless task :—“‘ What he repre- 
sents is not a system, but an attitude.” 
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On the whole, the volume, although unfortunately organized, 
is learnedly written with many a happily turned phrase and many 
a penetrating insight into the depths of politics. All students of 
government will be interested in the author’s exploration of 
French political ideas, and in the fragmentary forecast of a fuller 
discussion of systematic political theory, grateful to the his- 
torical critic, more reserved as to the dogmatic philosopher. 

CHARLES EpwaRD MERRIAM. 


University of Chicago. 


Fairn JusTIFIED BY PRocREess. By Henry Wilkes Wright. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1916. Pp. 287. 


This book comprises the lectures delivered before Lake Forest 
College on the foundation of the late William Bross and was 
published as Volume VIII of the Bross Library. 

The author characterizes his view in the Introduction as the 
new humanism, ‘‘a synthesis of critical idealism and pragma- 
tism.” In reading the book one may easily have the feeling that 
in the synthesis pragmatism is more in evidence in the account 
of the will and of the ‘‘ Primitive” and “ Natural” life, while 
idealism is employed more in describing the “Supernatural” and 
the “ Universal’ life and “‘ The Future of Religion.” 

An interesting discussion of the will presents it in two phases. 
In one the will directs the movements of the physical organism 
it inhabits, fashioning tools and machines for the ends of personal 
satisfaction. In the other it chooses between different objects in 
accordance with their value asend. In the manifestation of will, 
even in a young child, thought, feeling, and action are present. 
The will is ever striving for a larger world and fuller life. Faith 
is the subjective experience of this outreaching impulse with the 
assurance of the possibility of its fulfillment. 

In primitive life the range of the will was slight and feeling 
was dominant. In the succeeding stage, the ‘‘natural” life, the 
will was expressed in toil in field and shop, in the subjugation of 
animals and the construction of tools. But machines and social 
organization make possible more terrible and destructive wars, 
and other evils. ‘In this emergency, also, it is religious faith 
which gives man the courage to continue, the hardihood to en- 
dure.” 

This breakdown of the natural life did not destroy nor silence 
the will, but drove it to a new form of faith—faith in the super- 
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natural, and in otherworldliness. Christianity was welcomed by 
a world in which both Greek and Hebrew life despaired of the 
natural and took refuge in the thought of a celestial realm of 
pure Ideas and holy Angels. Medieval Christianity represented 
a developed system for the salvation of the devraved soul of man 
by supernatural grace according to a divine plan of redemption. 
Natural evils, like disease and famine, were only dealt with by an 
attempt to ignore them. There was no effcrt to understand 
them in any scientific way. The consequence 'was'.a heavy 
penalty of suffering and degradation. In the social sphere it 
was unable to establish justice and in reality became “the apol- 
ogist for social injustice” by admonishing subject classes to ve 
content with their lot. 

Modern civilization may at first seem to be a relapse into 
naturalism but the author here invokes his Idealism, not without 
evidence of effort, to prove that it is quite beyond naturalism. 
The good which the will now seeks by faith is not merely an 
international society and its welfare but a universal ideal which 
demands “‘sacrifice of natural interest and individual ambition.” 
Only religious faith can give the modern man courage to realize 
this universal life. The fundamental principles of Christianity 
constitute a religion such as is the only means of making the 
human will equal to its task. These principles concern the char- 
acter of God, the belief in immortality, and the realization of a 
Spiritual Community. 

The author makes an impressive statement of the function of 
natural religion in sustaining the faith of man in the enterprises 
projected and carried on by the will. He recognizes the exten- 
sion of the same principle as a feature in modern religion, for 
example, in the triumphs of science over disease and famine and 
in the widening sphere of democracy and internationalism. From 
this standpoint he makes sound criticisms of medieval other- 
worldliness and mysticism. He recognizes that, ‘“‘man’s gods 
have been constructions of his imaginative intelligence, given 
objectivity by an effort of his own will.’ Immortality is con- 
ditioned by devotion to social ends, and the spiritual community 
is made up of all the saints who are living, together with those 
who are remembered or whose influence is felt. 

Beyond this, the attempt to give further metaphysical reality 
or authority to modern religious faith does not seem entirely 
convincing. The author is not, therefore, quite able to conclude 
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that a religion of science and democracy is the final form of re- 
ligion because it is consciously open to growth and to fuller 
spiritual values. Perhaps a firmer faith in the spiritual values of 
our growing social order would also have prevented even the sug- 
gestion in the last pages of a new development through com- 
munications from the other world as claimed by Sir Oliver Lodge. 

The book is a ¢lear, comprehensive, scholarly work, involving 
much labor and thought, and presented to the reader without the 
scaffoldirg and by-products of footnotes and references. 

E. S. Ames. 


University of Chicago. 


PurLosopuicay Essays in Honor or JaMes Epwin CREIGHTON. 
By former Students. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1917. $2.00. 


This volume consists of twenty-two essays in the fields of 
psychology, epistemology, religion, ethics, and the history of 
philosophy. Unlike “Personal Idealism,” ‘The New Realism,” 
and “Creative Intelligence,” it is not a carefully planned effort 
in co-operative thinking, but the essays are separate and inde- 
pendent, held together mainly by the tie of personal allegiance 
to Professor Creighton as teacher. In spite, however, of cer- 
tain discrepancies in principle as well as in detail, there is a thread 
of philosophical unity which runs through the greater part of the 
book. Most of the essayists adopt the general standpoint of the 
Critical Philosophy, and are critical rather than constructive. 
Along with an explicit appreciation of the work of other philo- 
sophical schools, there goes a fairly general agreement that Abso- 
lute Idealism is too transcendental, that Neo-Realism is without 
inner light and serves only to emancipate from the premises of 
traditional British dualism, and especially that Pragmatism and 
Instrumentalism are excessively biological, even excessively 
mechanical, in their viewpoint, and cannot consistently do justice 
to ethical and social values, or to the intellectual life in its higher 
reaches. Qn the constructive side, emphasis is laid upon the 
necessity of a new synthesis of voluntarism and intellectualism, 
and upon the importance of social, as well as of biological cate- 
gories. 

Considered as a whole, the importance of the book for the 
student of ethics is slight. Most of the essayists are interested 
chiefly in other fields of investigation, and come in contact with 
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ethics mainly in the form of polemical statements to the effect 
that writers who belong to other schools cannot do justice to 
ethical and social life. There are, however, two papers which 
deal more directly with subjects which call for the attention of 
the ethical student. 

In “The Relation of Punishment to Disapprobation,” Profes- 
sor Th. de Laguna points out (1) that many important classes of 
adverse moral judgments seldom issue in punishment, e.g., 
cowardice, intemperance, folly, and selfishness, and, to a lesser 
extent, lying, inhospitality, and neglect of parental duties. In 
the second place (2), when punishment ‘s inflicted, it is not as a 
rule for the moral offense as such, but for insubordination of some 
sort, as when a soldier sleeps on his post, or when drunkenness 
leads to disorderliness. From this and similar evidence, the 
writer argues that punishment is not (as Westermarck believes) 
essentially an expression of moral disapprobation, but is a natural 
and inevitable concomitant of the principle of authority in social 
life, which again is bound up with the principle of social co- 
operation. He proceeds to apply this conclusion (1) to the origin 
and growth of the institution of punishment, and (2) to present- 
day ethics, maintaining that the primitive function of supporting 
authority is the only legitimate function of punishment, and that, 
while it is sometimes indispensable to this end, it is not always the 
best means, and is sometimes entirely useless. He finally 
indicates that a similar application of his conclusions to moral 
approbation can be made. 

The paper is highly original, and, as a contribution to our 
understanding of the origin and growth of the moral sentiments, 
important. But the contention that punishment at the present 
day should be restricted to maintaining authority, 7.e., to sup- 
porting the principle of social co-operation—while interesting 
and suggestive, is not logically compelling. Surely, the proper 
uses of punishment, as of other social institutions, can be estab- 
lished only by actual experiment, and not by reference to a history 
of origins. 

In “Freedom as an Ethical Postulate’’ by Professor R. A. 
Tsanoff, Kant’s tendency to treat “freedom” from a non-empiri- 
cal viewpoint is regarded as a relic of theological dogmatism, and 
the Kantian issue is declared to be an anachronism. The real 
task of ethical science is stated to be, to analyze the concepts of 
praise and blame, responsibility and the implications of conduct- 
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evaluation, in whatever fields these are actually applied, without 
forcing issues which are in no sense ethical. 

The greater part of this essay is taken up with the criticism of 
Kant—a criticism in the main correct, but, in view of all that has 
already been written upon the subject, somewhat indeterminate. 
The constructive portion is a mere sketch, the outlines of which, 
though doubtless sound enough, are, in the essay, matters of 
unsupported assertion. 

The remaining papers, as already stated, only touch incidentally 


upon subjects of direct ethical significance. 
R. C. Lopes. 


STUDIES IN THE History oF IpEas. By Members of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy of Columbia University. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1918. Pp. 272. 


The authors of these studies say that the volume expresses 
their desire to encourage research and the exercise of historical 
imagination and to contribute something to the work being done 
in this department of human interest. 

The table of contents shows thirteen essays. In traditional 
terminology four of the essays would be called ‘metaphysical,’ 
three ‘logical,’ and three ‘politico-ethical.’ A note on “Dr. 
Thomas Brown’s contribution to Aesthetics ‘“‘by Mr. Jones, a 
paper on “Francis Bacon and the History of Philosophy” by 
Mr. Coss, and a discriminating study by Mr. Balz of ‘‘The 
Psychology of Ideas in Hobbes” complete the list. 

As the space of this review has very definite limits and as most 
of the readers of this JouRNAL are presumably more interested in 
the politico-ethical discussions, the other essays will have to be 
noticed ‘by title.’ The metaphysical papers include a suggestive 
interpretation of ‘“Spinoza’s Pantheistic Argument” by Mr. 
Cooley, a discussion of the meaning of dios in early Greek 
philosophy by Mr. Veazie, and an essay on ‘“‘ Appearance and 
Reality in Greek Philosophy” by Mr. McClure, who shows very 
clearly the difference in meaning and function of these categories 
as they are employed in the different interests of science, of 
religious mysticism and of ethics and politics. The last of the 
metaphysical essays is on “ Berkeley’s Realism.”’ This is by Mr. 
Woodbridge whose thesis is that Berkeley’s Realism is the con- 
trolling motive in his philosophy and that this has been obscured 
by interpreting Berkeley through Locke. Needless to say the 
thesis is ably defended. 
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“Truth and Error” in Descartes by Mr. Owen, ‘The Antimony 
and Its Implications’ by Mr. Montague and ‘Old Problems 
with New Faces in Recent Logic” by Mr. Costello constitute 
the contributions to logical theory and are among the most 
stimulating essays of the volume. I hope to discuss them else- 
where. 

Passing now to the Ethical and political studies, in ‘“‘The At- 
tempt of Hobbes to Base Ethics on Psychology”’ Mr. Lord points 
out that Hobbes is the founder of modern social psychology, 
and that in basing his ethics on this type of psychology, his pro- 
cedure was sound. His limitation lay in his inadequate concep- 
tion of the factors involved in human motivation and in the 
artificial results of his geometrical method. 

The interpretative canon, which Mr. Bush effectively uses in 
his discussion of ‘Greek Political Philosophy”’ is that philosophy 
celebrates, not what a period or a group possesses, but what it 
needs. The political philosopher that takes his business seriously 
is likely to be impressed not so much with the achievements as 
with the shortcomings of his time. And if he writes in the form 
of universal propositions it is because that is often the most 
economical way of writing in the imperative mood. The ethical 
and political ideals of Plato and Aristotle represent not actual 
accomplishment, but the weapons with which they combatted 
the disintegrating survivals of tribalism in Greek society. The 
array of historical material and neglected considerations, which 
Mr. Bush marshals in support of his interpretation, is impres- 
sive and persuasive. 

The purpose of Mr. Dewey’s study in Hobbes’ Political 
Philosophy is to correct the ‘illusion of perspective,’ which attends 
more or less all history of thought, but has beenespecially prom- 
inent in interpretations of Hobbes’. This displacement is due 
to the tendency to read earlier thought in terms of the problems 
of a later period, especially of those of our own day. The main 
problem of social philosophy, for over a century, has centered in 
the conflict between individual freedom and public control. The 
prominence of the theory of sovereignty in Hobbes’ has made it 
easy to translate his political philosophy into terms of this con- 
flict. But the real issues of Hobbes’ day which furnished the 
chief motivations of his political doctrine, were the divided 
sovereignty of church and state, and the conflict between the 
authority of traditional law, the law of custom and precedent— 
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lawyers’ law, and the reconstructive influence of science and 
reason, expressed through legislation and equity. Whatever the 
limitations in Hobbes’ conceptions of human nature and of 
scientific method, his primary motive was to identify morals with 
politics and to place both on a scientific basis. This meant 
rescuing morals and politics, on the one hand, from the domina- 
tion of supernaturalism represented by the Church, and on the 
other, from the irrational naturalism of custom and precedent. 
There doubtless remains in Hobbes the paradox of the sovereign’s 
arbitrary authority in matters of right and wrong, and the doc- 
trine of the scientific character of morals and politics; but it is 
Mr. Dewey’s contention that it is the latter that is fundamental 
in Hobbes. The former is the accident of Hobbes’ inability to 
work out the requirements of this fundamental interest, an 
inability due to the inadequacy of his psychology and of his 
mathematical logic. 

I think many, if not most readers will agree that Mr. Dewey’s 
study has succeeded in shifting the emphasis in Hobbes’ political 
philosophy, and that future historians of philosophy must take 
account of this essay in evaluating Hobbes’ contribution to the 
development of modern thought. 

The authors express the hope that the volume will be received 
as a manifestation of the wish to co-operate with similar enter- 
prises elsewhere in the endeavor to increase America’s contribu- 
tion to the history of culture,—a wish which should, and doubt- 
less will meet with a cordial response. 

A. W. Moore. 

The University of Chicago. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Tue PsycHo.tocy oF Reuicion. By George A. Coe. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1916. Pp. 365. 


A Soctat TuHeory oF Reticious EpucaTion. By George A. Coe. 
New York: Charles Scribner Sons, 1917. Pp. 361. 


In the first of these books Professor Coe has outlined a comprehensive 

resentation of the work which has been done in the psychology of re- 
oe during the past two decades and has added important material 
from his own researches. The attempt to condense so much material 
into a work of this size has resulted in a rather formal and schematic 
treatment of some topics. It is noticeable that the scope of this depart- 
ment of psychology has been so much extended since Professor Coe’s first 
book, The Spiritual Life, that the subject of conversion, one phase of 
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which occupied that whole work, is now treated in one of nineteen chap- 
ters. Religion is here presented as a natural growth from instinctive bases 
in human nature. It is presented both in terms of group conduct and of 
individual conduct. Importance is attached to the innovating creative 
influence of religion. This is particularly stressed in the chapters on the 
Religious Revaluation of Values, and Religion as Discovery. A suggestive 
passage treats the church as a deliberative assembly. ‘Here we have a 
group that achieves unity by means of the very thing that might be 
expected to prevent united action, namely, the free variation of thought 
and desire among its members.” There are suggestive discussions in 
separate chaptere of mysticism, immortality, and prayer. An extensive, 
well classified bibliography both alphabetical and topical adds greatly to 
the utility of this very valuable work. 

In A Social Theory of Religious Education Professor Coe has applied 
his view of the social nature of religion in a most fruitful and even revolu- 
tionary manner. Regarding the ends of religion as identical with the 
moralizing and democratizing of society he views the process of education 
as the training of the individual in the active support of these social proc- 
esses. Education in religion cannot, therefore, content itself with the 
impartation of doctrines or beliefs but must be primarily the formation of 
right social habits. The Learning Process Considered as the Achieving 
of Character is the title of an illuminating chapter. “In morals it is 
open-eyed, forward-looking, and in this sense self-conscious, practice that 
counts most for the formation of a democratic character.”’ It is shown by 
many illustrations that the child by this process is trained to an adapta- 
bility which is not merely routine or imitative but productive, inventive, 
creative. 

A socialized religious education requires for the development of this 
kind of character a reorganization of the family toward greater democracy, 
changes in the church school, reconsideration of the relation between the 
church and the state, and the freeing of instruction from narrow denomina- 
tional control. The fifth and last part of the book describes various exist- 
ing types of Christian education such as the Roman Catholic, the Dog- 
matic Protestant, the Ritualistic Protestant, the Evangelical and the 


Liberal. 
E. 8. AMEs. 


JUSTICE AND THE Poor. By Reginald Heber Smith. The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1919. Pp. 271. 


As stated by Mr. Elihu Root in his foreword, this book began in a study 
of legal aid societies and ‘‘has grown into a systematic treatise and prac- 
tical handbook upon the administration of justice in the United States in 
the direction which is at this time of the most critical importance.” The 
three parts deal respectively with ‘The existing denial of justice to the 

r,” “Agencies securing a more equal administration of the laws,” and 
“Legal Aid Work in the United States.” Quoting further from Mr. Root, 
“no one doubts that it is the proper function of government to secure 
justice . . . nor can anyone question that the highest obligation 
of government is to secure justice for those who, because they are poor and 
weak and friendless, find it hard to maintain their own rights. This book 
shows that we have not been performing that duty very satisfactorily, 
and that we ought to bestir ourselves to do better.”” More extended 
notice will follow. 
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PHILIP E. B. JOURDAIN 


Word has just been received of the death of Philip E. B. 
Jourdain, M. A., who has been the English editor of the JouRNAL 
since October, 1916. 














